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HOLDING FAST AND LETTING GO, 



CHAPTER I. 

" Forgive my grief for one removed" 

" How late the post is to-day !" exclaimed a 
lady, who was sitting listlessly on a low easy 
chair in her boudoir, near to a bright fire, one 
chilly autumn morning. " Provokingly late/' 
she added, as, rising with a slight gesture of 
impatience, she consulted a watch that rested 
on a small carved oak table near her. 

But she had no sooner touched it, when 
all the impatience, which she had betrayed, 
vanished, and her small hand lingered gently 
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and lovingly over it, while tears gathered 
slowly in her large dark eyes. 

** How impatient I am," she murmured. 
*' A child even yet," she continued, *' where 
all that is strong and brave is necessary. 
Why do I not more readily learn to be good 
and patient, as he would have had me, but, 
above all, as God would have me to be ?" 

The hunting watch, the slender figure in 
its deep mourning dress, the bowed head 
with its white covering partially concealing 
the bright chestnut-coloured hair, together 
with the pale sad face — all these conveyed 
the fact, that sorrows, of which widowhood is 
the "crown," are reigning over her. Caress- 

« 

ingly she lifted the watch from its ivory stand, 
and while gazing silently and sorrowfully 
upon it, the sound of approaching footsteps 
reached her ear. She then replaced it, and, 
with a low, clear voice, replied to the knock 
that was heard at her door, with a permission 
for the visitor to enter. 
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Violet Vivien's eyes brightened as she per- 
ceived Major Harcourt, and acknowledged his 
salutation. 

" I have ventured to bring your letters 
to you myself, Mrs. Vivien," he began, 
after the first inquiries for her health had 
passed. " I feared so much that there 
might be some troublesome business docu- 
ments among them, and, therefore, [having 
taken the bag from your maid, whom I met 
in the hall, I have brought it in at once, that 
you might not encounter its contents alone, 
Tm very sorry," he further added, " that I am 
obliged to leave this morning, as I have busi- 
ness in town to-day, and must show myself 
early at head-quarters to-morrow." 

" Let us see whether we have anything 
very formidable here," returned Violet, as she 
unlocked the bag, and commenced a rapid 
survey of its contents. 

More than once, as she removed the 
packets, an ominous rustling of the paper 

I — 2 
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told of trembling fingers, while an expression 
as of sharp pain passed over her fair .counte- 
nance. 

Major Harcourt watched her intently. He 
guessed, and rightly so, that these outward 
tokens but faintly suggested the thrill of 
agony which passed through her widowed 
heart. Some of those mute missives still 
continued to bear the name of her late hus- 
band, who was now removed so far from the 
reach of their tidings, whether of weal or 
woe, so far away from earth, so far away from 
her. 

Fair women and brave men are, and have 
been, sung in song and told in story over and 
over again. 

Young men and maidens rise up to listen, 
while, hereafter, their own lives form histories 
for others, grand or simple, as the case may 
be, pleasing or otherwise. 

They cannot live and leave no life-track 
behind them. 
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Who does not love the good, the true, the 
brave, and the beautiful ? Who does not 
shudder at their • contrasts ? Who is not 
often perplexed by their anomalies ? 

We gaze upon fair faces, and wonder 
whether the hearts of their owners are as 
bright and unstained as the gay smiles which 
wreathe them, and as the spotless hues of 
lily and rose which adorn them. 

We look upon brave men, and again we 
wonder — are mind and will as strong, in the 
** might of their love," for all things holy and 
pure, as in deeds of valour, personal courage, 
and prowess ? 

We have a fair woman and a brave man 
before us now, 

They are standing side by side. Near to 
one another as we reckon space, but widely 
separated in thought 

Of Violet Vivien we have already told 
somewhat 

She was a widow, young, gentle, and with 
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little or no knowledge of the world and the 
darkness of its intricate paths. 

There had been naught in her life, feither 
to mar the heart-whole truthfulness and 
girlish simplicity which was portrayed in 
every line of her expressive face, or to dim 
Its brightness, save only the pensiveness 
which had been shed over it by the grief of a 
sacred sorrow. 

But of Lionel Harcourt, he who is so 
earnestly studying every quiver of her slight 
frame, and each passing emotion as it sweeps 
across her sweet countenance, let us take a 
closer scrutiny. 

There is not only a hard, but almost fierce 
determination around the well-formed mouth, 
which [the thick, handsome moustache does 
not hide. Moreover, there is an intensity in 
his prolonged and earnest gaze, which augurs 
ill for foe, if indeed well for friend. 

Resolution and persistency of purpose 
speak out clearly from all his features, as well 
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as from the erect bearing and immovable 
rigidity of his present position. 

Not a muscle stirred as he continued 
looking fixedly upon Violet, who remained 
too much absorbed in her employment to 
notice the concentrated attention of her com- 
panion. 

His bronzed cheek told of many days spent 
in other climes under more scorching suns 
than ours, while one deep scar, across his 
broad forehead, suggested deeds and scenes 
of battle-fields. 

But over the inner battle — the battle of 
heart and soul in the campaign of life — the 
sternly-compressed face has drawn a veil, and 
something akin to distrust of him, and fear for 
Violet, steals over us. 

It was a still autumn morning, and as 
we have before observed, a chilly one. A 
few faded leaves fell lazily and slowly from 
their summer thrones, unwilling, it would 
seem, to abdicate and exchange their lofti-. 
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ness for the damp grass and earth beneath 
them. 

Autumn roses were even yet climbing and 
blooming in rich clustering profusion. Their 
and dainty blossoms of white and pink, crimson 
yellow, shed forth their loveliness and sweet 
perfume with such bounteousness and prodi- 
gality, as though in haste to exhibit their full 
beauty ere the rude blast of winter should 
overtake, scatter, and destroy them. 

Now and then the sound of a distant shot 
rang out, telling that the hand of the sports- 
man was at work. But it came muffled by 
the heavy atmosphere, as well as by the 
distance. 

Nothing from the outer world disturbed 
the occupation of Violet, or arrested the con- 
templation of Lionel Harcourt. 

The silence in the room remained unbroken 
for some minutes. 

At length Mrs. Vivien raised her head and 
said, 
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" I need not bore you this morning, Major 
Harcourt, with any of these troublesome 
despatches. Some are simple enough for me 
to manage by myself, and, as I expect Cap- 
tain Wyldish will be with us at dinner to- 
day, the others can wait until he arrives." 
Then, observing the cloud which her words 
appeared to have raised to his brow, she 
added, quickly, "My gratitude is yours, very 
warmly, for your kind offer of help, but I 
must begin now to be less troublesome to my 
friends generally, and also learn how to be a 
very brave, clever, and business-like little 



woman." 



She spoke lightly, as though trying, by a 
courageous semblance of mirth, to illustrate 
one of the virtues which she had just ehume- 
rated, while the faint shadow of an arch smile 
played over her face, from which, alas, it had 
long been banished by sorrow. The smile 
disappeared, however, before Lionel Har- 
court could reply. 
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" Captain Wyldish must -indeed be proud 
of the confidence reposed in him. Indeed, I 
congratulate, and at the same time I confess 
that I envy, him." 

" You need not envy him," returned 
Violet, simply, "for I am dull of compre- 
hension, and therefore troublesome beyond 
belief." 

Then putting aside her papers, she turned 
kindly towards him. and with womanly fore- 
thought spoke of his coming journey, and his 
arrangements for it. 

Major Harcourt lingered near her until the 
announcement that his carriage was at the 
door told him that the inevitable moment of 
departure had arrived. 

A few expressions of mutual friendliness 
were exchanged, and then they parted, as 
calmly as two people must part when the 
agony of the parting rests with one heart 
only. 

Violet stood in the deep recess of her 
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window, watching the carriage until it had 
disappeared, and then springing across the 
room, she drew back a thick velvet curtain, 
which concealed a second door in the apart- 
ment Opening the door softly, she passed 
through it 



CHAPTER IL 

'^ And she is grown so dear, so dear.^ 

Violet and her husband lived in one of the 

most picturesque parts of shire, A few 

months after Arundel had left the University 
he, for the second time, met Violet; and 
seeing in her sweet youthful face that which 

^ — to look at was to love," 

at the end of the same year he had not only 
gained her affection, but made her his 
wife. , 

The circumstances of their first meeting 
had been of a somewhat romantic character. 
During his second long vacation a friend 
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tempted him to journey into North Wales. 
To Arundel Vivien, so fully alive as he was 
to the beauties of nature, this visit afforded 
much pleasure. He had travelled much, as 
his sketch-book testified, but he had never 
before explored that comparatively speaking 
home -scenery. The blue mountains, the 
foaming torrents rushing from their sides, 
with the Welsh villages studded at their 
bases, delighted his artist's eye. 

Time sped rapidly, and the last day of his 
sojourn had arrived. The sun was shining 
in all its splendour, and he, braving the heat 
of its rays, had wandered to a spot which he 
much admired. While diligendy engaged in 
putting the final strokes upon the paper 
whereon he had skilfully delineated the beau- 
tiful scenery before him, the clattering of a 
horse's hoofs rose above the noise of the 
rapid river which was splashing around him. 

He leapt from the gray boulder, which 
formed his seat, and hastened to make for the 
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road above, from whence the sound had pro- 
ceeded. 

Almost before he had secured his footing 
the portentous noise ceased. To his expe- 
rienced ear this sudden cessation of sound 
suggested danger. He scrambled, therefore, 
with increased alarm, up the precipitous, fern- 
clad, thickly-vegetated bank, upon the summit 
of which wound the road. Pushing aside the 
branches of a tree, which formed the last 
barrier to his ascent, he rushed forward, and 
became spell-bound by the sight which re- 
vealed itself. 

Not many yards from where he emerged, 
there stood a somewhat small thorough- 
bred mare, trembling in every limb, while 
a young girl, apparently about seventeen 
years of age, with anxious face and coaxing 
voice, was kneeling by its side, and carefully 
passing her hands down one of its fore-legs, 
as if to assure herself that it had sustained no 
injury. The disturbed state of the road and 
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the soiled habit clearly showed that both 
rider and animal had fallen ; but the terror of 
the accident did not appear to have extended 
itself to both. 

Arundel Vivien, however, at once pro- 
ceeded to offer assistance, the result of which 
proved infinitely more disastrous to himself 
in its after-effects than the fall had been to 
the fair equestrian. She formed a very lovely 
picture as she blushingly thanked him for his 
proffered aid, while at the same time she 
interspersed her thanks with gentle soothing 
terms to her excited steed. 

The account of the accident was speedily 
given, and her terrified groom, with much 
more rapidity than Arundel desired, came fn 
sight. To re-mount his young mistress, and 
to inform Arundel that it was the daughter of 
Sir Frederick Nashton, to whom he had 
offered his assistance, occupied an equally 
short space of time. Again Arundel Vivien 
was alone. But the fascination of his former 
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employment had lost its charms ; for that day 
his drawing was not resumed, but, neverthe- 
less, his pencil was not destined to be idle. 

Mingled with sketches of mountain pass, of 
waterfalls and woods, there was one, of which 
hereafter there were many copies, of a wind- 
ing road, a horse, and kneeling maiden. It 
formed the subject of many a reverie, and 
the image of Violet dwelt very constantly in 
his imagination during the remainder of his 
college career. 

There is much in every-day life to make one 
believe that the saying " marriages are made 
in heaven," is not wholly unworthy of faith. 

It so happened that the death of Sir 
Frederick Nashton occurred shortly after this 
meeting, whereupon Arundel succeeded in 
ascertaining that Miss Nashton had taken up 
her residence in Devonshire, with a lady who 
had for several years supplied the place of a 
mother to the motherless girl. 

His college course being ended; it was no 
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Herculean task for him, rich and enamoured 
as he was, an orphan, too, of good family, and 
moreover with full liberty to act for himself, 
to gain the introduction which he sa ardently 
desired. In this matter fortune favoured 
him. During his residence at the University 
there were several sons of Devonshire fami- 
lies also keeping terms. It was to one of 
these that he was indebted for the gratification 
of his cherished desire — that of becoming ac- 
quainted with Violet. 

Their marriage speedily followed, and 
Arundel Vivien soon found his young light- 
hearted wife to be the centre of the society in 
which they moved. As he guarded h.er, and 
removed all care from her path, he felt that 
the dream of his manhood was fulfilled, and 
that in all things his wife had 

" — ^but fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life/* 

It was at one of the entertainments which 
were frequently given in the neighbourhood 

VOL. L 2 
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that Lionel Harcourt first met Violet Vivien. 
She was then very bright and winning in her 
happiness, having no suspicion of sorrow to 
dim her sparkling animation, no distrust of 
others, none of herself. Strong in the pos- 
session of the devotion of her husband, and 
seeing in his every action all that was noble 
and good, how could she dream of the evil 
which surrounded her, or how could she guess 
what fierce and evil passions may be some- 
times concealed by the most polished and 
refined exterior ? 

Wealth and luxury had summoned sweet 
music, costly flowers, and rare beauty to the 
scene of festivity, but yet until Violet 
entered, nothing had proved powerful enough 
to arouse the fastidious attention of Lionel 
Harcourt, who, leaning listlessly against a 
doorway, was watching the successive ar- 
rivals. 

A light ringing laugh fell suddenly upon 
his ear. Turning round, he saw a lady 
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smiling as she replied to a young, fair, and 
very good-looking man, who was eagerly 
asking her to dance. Again he heard her 
light happy voice, as, leaving the side of the 
gentleman upon whose arm she had been lean- 
ing, she proceeded to join the dancers. 

Major Harcourt watched her for softie 
minutes in a dreamy sort of manner, when, 
turning abruptly to a friend, who like himself 
was idly looking on, he asked, 

" Who is that tall, graceful girl who is 
dancing so well with that big fellow, 
Wyldish ?" 

" Mrs, Vivien," was the prompt reply ; 
" and," continued the speaker, " I can intro- 
duce you to her, if you like. I know her 
quite well. She is perfectly charming, and I 
advise you to be thankful for your sick leave, 
since it has been the means of bringing you to 
England, and giving you this opportunity of 
making her acquaintance. Her husband is 
one of the best fellows in the world. More- 
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over, he is an old college chum of mine. By- 
the-way, you may think yourself lucky if 
you get a dance, for she doesn't often patron- 
ize strangers. The women and disappointed 
ones say that she is not over-scrupulous 
about sticking to her engagements. How- 
ever, ' faint heart never won fair lady,' you 
know, &c., &c., and for doing you this service, 
I shall expect you to become my sworn ally 
for the rest of the term of your natural life." 

The speaker crossed the ball-room, accom- 
panied by Lionel Harcourt, who, after a few 
words of introduction, encountered, for the 
first time, the full, earnest gaze of Violet 
Vivien. 

The ill-omened prophecy of his friend 
proved to be but too true. Violet had no 
dance to give him. Before he had time to 
realize his disappointment, the unwelcome 
fiat had been spoken, and, with a slight bow, 
she had passed from him. 

It is always provoking to a man at a 
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crowded ball, and particularly to one who 
had gone through so many seasons as Lionel 
Harcourt, to find himself hopelessly en- 
chanted with an unknown and especial piece 
of loveliness, and doubly so, after taking 
an infinity of pains to gain an introduction, 
and perchance long waiting, to receive only 
a cold bow, with the faintest possible shadow 
of a smile, accompanied by the assertion that 
her card is " full — quite full." 

But it is even yet more provoking when 
the sweet enslaver, who has proved so irre- 
sistible, gives a glance of relief at the fortu- 
nate man, who, in all probability, may be 
holding her bouquet, with the triumphant 
assurance in his heart that all such petitions 
would be in vain, and with whom she 
smilingly resumes either the dance or their 
conversation. 

Luckily the pang is not often of long 
duration. 

A rapid dance with some less fatally fair 
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one, or a lounge in the refreshment-room 
with a chosen friend, dispels the doud, and 
the baffled individual takes out bis pro- 
gramme and looks keenly around for fresh 
excitement 

Such philosophy, however, is not invariable. 

Cupid's shaft sometimes strikes home, and 
makes a wound so deep that other passions 
besides love are thereby roused. 

It was thus with Lionel Harcourt 

As the bold bright face of Stanley Wyldish 
bent towards Mrs. Vivien, there mingled 
swiftly with his admiration for her, the be- 
ginning of that unreasonable hatred towards 
Stanley Wyldish, the bitterness of which 
grew more and more intense as time wore 
on. 

It rose like a ¥fild wind from an unexpected 
quarter, and its fury gathered strength from 
succeeding events. 



CHAPTER III. 

' " But let me hold my purpose till I die." 

A FEW weeks before the preceding events, 
Violet Vivien and Stanley Wyldish were 
enjoying the bright sunshine of an after- 
noon in June, from the heat of which they 
were shaded by the wide-spreading boughs 
of a magnificent chestnut-tree. A Skye- 
terrier, with its large bright eyes almost 
covered by the long silky hair hanging over 
them, was lying at their feet, and giving vent, 
every now and then, to a series of snaps and 
short growls, at the sound of some distant 
footstep. 

" I would give you some sugar, Bon-bon," 
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exclaimed Stanley Wyldish, "if I thought 
you would not spoil my best boots with your 
teeth, in my attempt to walk past you to the 
table. Notwithstanding your name, of all 
naughty little dogs, you, certainly, are the 
naughtiest." 

''Love me — love my dog," Violet responded 
merrily, "and if Bon-bon is naughty to all 
the world, he is always good and faithful to 
me. I hate everything that is popular — 
popular men, popular women, popular 
preachers, popular places, popular dogs, 
popular anything — and as Bon-bon decidedly 
does not go in for popularity, I like him 
accordingly. We love each other wonder- 
fully, little doggie, do we not ?" she con- 
tinued, considerably out of breath, in her 
eagerness. " But as you are leaving us soon, 
Mr. Wyldish, I must not quarrel with you 
about Bon-bon, and especially as I am ex- 
tremely elated at having succeeded, after so 
many defeats, in beating you at croquet I 
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have serious thoughts, after such an achieve- 
ment, of trying for the All-England prize. 
Really it is almost professional of you to play 
so provokingly well, and, amongst the rest of 
my valuable advice, I shall suggest that you 
turn croque/eV/, or whatever a professor of 
the noble art would be termed. It might be 
lucrative, and you are always hard up in the 
army " 

" Chaff me," returned Stanley Wyldish, 
"as much as you like, Mrs. Vivien, on other 
subjects, but do not chaff me about your 
advice. You don't know," he continued 
earnestly, " how I prize it and how I re* 
member it when I am away. It has made a 
different man of me, and my old chums say 
they hardly know me in my reformed 
character." 

" Reformed I" echoed Violet lightly. " Were 
you ever in need of reformation ? I should 
have prescribed a much more severe disci- 
pline, had I known it. I should have " 
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But what the prescription would have been 
never transpired to edify her listener, for a 
low growl from Bon-bon warned them that 
visitors were approaching. Looking up, they 
saw two gentlemen crossing the lawn and 
coming towards them. 

Afternoon tea is, of all institutions, one of 
the most delightful of the age in which we 
live, and Violet so approved of it, that she 
used often to declare laughingly, " I believe 
we begin tea directly luncheon is over, 
and go steadily on until the dressing bell 
rings." 

An afternoon tea under Violet's chestnut- 
tree was truly a pleasant affair. To look at 
the tree made one happy, as its beautiful 
branches, dipping right down to the grass, 
formed a most deliciously cool shade. Then 
there were the soft rugs and cushions of 
bright colours arranged about the stem, 
and when you were lowly but luxuriously 
seated upon one of these, you might behold 
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the gaily-blossomed flower-garden, of which 
the wind kindly gave glimpses, as it gently 
stirred leaf and branch. 

Again there was the low tea-table, with its 
fairy-like cups and saucers, and rare old 
silver, so perfect in all their details, that you 
marvelled at them, and at all else, and, indeed, 
would have gone on marvelling, but that the 
voice of the hostess recalled you to yourself, 
as with her delicate hands she prepared 
the practical result of this array of silver 
and china. Then all marvel turned in- 
stantly and naturally upon the sweet hostess 
herself. 

Although charming in appearance, and 
so daintily attired, Violet Vivien was not, 
however, beautiful. Those who loved her, 
nevertheless, thought her to be so, while 
those who did not, were forced to confess to 
the power of her grace and fascination. Her 
afternoon teas were of long duration, and 
they were very numerous who strove to be 
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admitted to them. Once there, it was diffi- 
cult for flesh and blood, and especially for 
masculine flesh and blood, to find courage to 
break through the spell of their enchant- 
ments, and face again the stern realities of 
the outer world. 

On the present occasion, the two arrivals 
were politely welcomed by Mrs. Vivien. 

" You are the luckiest fellow I know, 
Wyldish," said one of them, after they had 
been conversing together for a short time : 
'^you get more leave than any fellow in the 
service. I should like to know how you 
manage it." 

'* By perpetually sending in and asking for 
it," answered Stanley Wyldish, laughingly, 
*' whether I actually want it or not. I have 
been obliged to be present at the weddings of 
such a perfect colony of sisters, and to assist 
at the funerals of so many illustrious relatives, 
that I verily believe our colonel thinks that 
I am closely allied to Brigham Young, and 
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that all the people at the Salt Lake are my 
blood relations." 

" So much indulgence is not good for him, 
is it, Captain Lonsdale ?" asked Violet, " and 
really I do hope our little Queen, I mean Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, has 
not in her service many officers with such 
civilian dispositions, and tastes, as Mr. 
Wyldish." 

" You are hard on me again," was his re- 
joinder, spoken in an undertone ; and then 
he added aloud, " I trust you and Vivien will 
be persuaded to go to the ball, on the 1 2th of 
next month, that I heard Lonsdale speaking 
of just now. I have been told that it will be 
an uncommonly . good one, and I mean to 
depend upon the luck which he imputes to 
me, and to hope for more leave. Will you 
be bored with me again so soon, Mrs. Vivien, 
if the fates prove propitious, and allow me to 
join your party ?" 

" I am by no means certain that we shall 
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go/' she replied. " Even if we do, I doubt 
whether I ought to accede to your request, 
after my small attempt just now to teach you 
something of your duty to your Queen and 
country. Since I have the reputation, how- 
ever, for supplying my various hostesses with 
dancing bachelors, who are often scarce in 
this part of the world, for this once I shall be 
condescending enough, or selfish enough, to 
grant it." 

He acknowledged her concession with a 
smile and bow of thanks, as she rose to shake 
hands with her guests, who were depart- 
ing. 

Stanley Wyldish did not overrate the 
amount of good fortune which his luck, or 
frequent importunities, brought him. 

The twelfth day of the succeeding month 
found him again at Greyford Hall. 

Not many hours after his arrival, he, with 
Violet and her husband, proceeded to the 
ball. 
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Lionel Harcourt was also present, and it 
was on that night that he for the first 
time saw both Violet Vivien and Stanley 
Wyldish. 

Towards the close of the entertainment, 
Arundel Vivien left his wife to the care of 
his friend Wyldish, while he endeavoured to 
ascertain how soon they might reasonably 
hope to obtain their carriage. 

Too tired to continue her dancing, Violet 
had seated herself on an ottoman in the cor- 
ner of a room which led into an impromptu 
conservatory. 

" How good it is of you and Vivien," ex- 
claimed her companion, suddenly changing the 
topic of their conversation, " to let me come to 
you so often. I often fear that my continued 
visits must be an awful nuisance to you both. 
I am a bad hand at expressing my thanks 
and gratitude, but you cannot tell what plea- 
sure and refreshment these visits afford me, 
as contrasted with my life at those abomi- 
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nable barracks. I believe that I hate the army 
and everything connected with it more and 
more every day." 

Mrs. Vivien said a few words of expos- 
tulation, to which he listened gravely, and 
when she had finished speaking, he re- 
plied, 

" You are very good, thus to try to recon- 
cile me to that which I suppose is my calling, 
but I am an incorrigible grumbler upon this 
point I will, however, endeavour to remem- 
ber what you have pointed gut to me, and to 
reconcile myself with a better grace even to 
the dismally stale jokes of our wearisome 
mess." 

" Since you are so docile a pupil,'' was the 
rejoinder, " I shall continue my teaching with 
the admonition, that the excitement of gam- 
bling must not be resorted to, as an antidote, 
after such an effort of self-denial as you have 
just described." 

The words were uttered playfully, and yet 
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with a slight amount of hesitation, as though 
the fair speaker feared she had ventured too 
far. 

A slight start from the person whom she 
had addressed would have been noticed by 
Violet, had she not, for the moment, averted 
her eyes from him, and engaged herself in 
rendering more secure the fastening of one of 
her ornaments. 

But there was no mistaking the genuine 
earnestness of the accents of the voice which 
fell upon her ear, as Stanley Wyldish, with 
a manner peculiarly his own,' and in all 
manliness and frankness, said, 

" May God bless you for this, Mrs. Vivien. 
You have set me a task, and no mean one 
either, to the fulfilment of which I pledge 
my promise. I will perform it, or, failing to 
do so, forfeit the pleasure of looking upon 
your face again." 

" Do not speak thus," she interposed, 
gently. ** Give me your simple promise only ; 

VOL. I. X 
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I need nothing more. Promises, you know, 
are very sacred, and cannot be broken without 
causing woe to the traitor who breaks them, 
and therefore," she repeated in tones ahnost 
as deep and earnest as his own, '' give me 
your simple promise, Mr Wyldish, I need 
nothing more.'' 

A bright expression of pleasure and grati- 
tude beamed from his handsome eyes, as, 
with an air of extreme deference he mur- 
mured, '' My promise is now and for ever 
yours, Mrs. Vivien, that I will entirely for- 
sake that which has, more than once, nearly 
been my ruin." 

No more words were spoken on the sub- 
ject 

Violet knew him perfecdy well, and con- 
sequently she understood his keen appre- 
ciation of her interest, which so closely con- 
cerned his own welfare. Shortly afterwards 
they were rejoined by her husband, and before 
long they had quitted the scene of festivity. 
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There was barely time to finish break- 
fast the next morning before Stanley Wyld- 
ish had to take his departure. 

Violet and Arundel accompanied him to the 
doorway, where they remained laughing heart- 
ily at the infinity of packages, without which 
it seemed impossible for him to travel, and 
at the numerous attempts of his servant to 
stow them away in the dog-cart in such a 
manner as to leave for himself a fragment of 
foot-board upon which to rest the tips of his 
toes. So small, however, was the space left, 
after all was completed, that it must have 
been a Blondin-like achievement to have 
preserved his seat, to say nothing of the 
decorum of his faultless attitude, as he was 
whirled along. 

" Good-bye, old fellow ; come again as 
soon as you like," said Arundel Vivien 
heartily. 

'* Good-bye," added the sweet voice of his 
wife ; " we shall be always glad to see you." 
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Then, noticing the unusually grave expres- 
sion of his face, slie continued significantly, 
" You will not forget what you gave me last 
night ?" 

"May God forgive me, if I do," came, 
mingled with his farewell. Then, grasping 
the reins, and springing to his seat, he was 
quickly out of sight. 

The request of Violet^had been made by 
chance, if there is such a thing a,s. chance in 
this world of ours. , 

She had gathered intuitively that gambling 
Mras a snare to Stanley Wyldish, and , jnore- 
over, that it was a well-loved one. 

Guided by this, rather than by any real 
knowledge of his pursuits, she had expressed 
the desire which had ended in so solemn a 
compact between them. 

A compact, the keeping of which, he said 
in a letter which reached her a few days after 
his departure, " must hold fast their friendship 
for ever." 
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Thus wrote Stanley Wyldish, from the 
midst of his soldier home, and so read 
Arundel and Violet Vivien. 

As they read, so they believed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^'Some worthy deed foi human happiness." 

The slight introduction which took place at 
the ball, between Violet Vivien and Lionel 
Harcourt, wa^ soon afterwards ripened into 
intimacy by one of those tragedies which 
sometimes occur and starde us from the 
fancied security of our every-day lives. 

Greyford Hall, the home of Arundel and 
Violet Vivien, was a large old-fashioned 
house, with no quaint gables, muUioned win- 
dows, or overhanging eaves to make it 
picturesque. 

Nevertheless, its wide entrance, its long 
low windows and two projecting sides con- 
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veyed such an idea of space and comfort that 
it generally elicited an exclamation of delight 
from the beholder. Its approach, from either 
side of the park, afforded many fine views of 
the surrounding landscape. 

A large cedar tree stood on one side of 
the house, and closed verandahs, artistically 
composed of wood and glass, ran along the 
other. The verandahs led into the drawing- 
room, and their atmosphere was so tempered 
that they formed an agreeable resort, at all 
seasons of the year, to those who were staying 
at the Hall. 

From them, as far as the eye could dis- 
tinguish anything, there stretched out the 
broad park-land studded with trees of various 
kinds. The ground sloped gently to the 
edge of a wood, in the midst of which a small 
lake was situated. 

Upon this piece of water, Arundel Vivien 
had placed a boat, which he allowed his 
bailiff to lend to any of the tenantry, who 
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were sufficiently approved of to be so in- 
dulged* 

Not long after the ball to which we have 
more than once referred, Lionel Harcourt was 
again staying in the neighbourhood. 

Having heard much of the beauty of the 
lake, he determined upon taking the first 
opportunity of visiting it The freedom, 
which a thoroughly well-bred and agreeable 
host and hostess place at the disposal of their 
guests, soon enabled him to follow the bent of 
his inclination, and make a solitary pilgrimage 
thither. 

Accordingly he was one day sauntering 
leisurely along a narrow footpath, which 
skirted the wood, when he was suddenly 
startled by the sound of piercing shrieks. 
Quickening his footsteps, and leaving the 
path to push his way through brier and 
bramble, he arrived at the border of the lake, 
just in time to see a man struggling in the 
water, with one hand holding high above it a 
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little child. Almost stunned by the sudden- 
ness of the scene, and bewildered by the un- 
ceasing screams of a woman and two children, 
who were the remaining occupants of the boat, 
his presence of mind nevertheless did not 
desert him. 

To run swiftly round to the place where 
seemed to be the narrowest part of the lake, 
so far as he had time to conjecture, and where 
the man, apparently exhausted by his frantic 
endeavours to save the child, had disappeared, 
and to plunge in after him, was the work of a 
very few moments. 

Before any one had time to arrive, he had 
succeeded in bringing the man to bank. 

By this time, the continued lamentations of 
the woman and children had aroused the at- 
tention of some labourers who were at work 
in an adjoining field. The terrible news 
spread quickly from mouth to mouth, and in 
an incredibly short space of time the villagers 
had flocked around, and with hearty good-will 
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were anxiously striving to give all the assist- 
ance in their power. 

Under the directions of Lionel Harcourt, 
many stalwart sons of toil were soon en- 
gaged in trying to recover the body of the 
child. 

Arundel Vivien was returning home from a 
ride, when he met the sad cavalcade bearing 
the still inanimate body of the poor man to 
the nearest cottage. 

Having rapidly suggested means to be 
used for his resuscitation, and having procured 
medical assistance, he rode hastily to the scene 
of the accident 

How changed was the aspect of this se- 
cluded spot ! 

Hurrying feet were heedlessly trampling 
down the fair wild flowers and feathery ferns 
— hoarse voices were crying eagerly for ropes 
and appliances to manufacture an impromptu 
drag — women with tearful eyes were striving 
to hush the cries of the surviving little ones, 
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and did not dare to take them to the home of 
their sick mother, until they knew whether 
life could be restored to the father and hus- 
band. Arundel Vivien immediately gave 
permission for them to be conveyed to the 
Hall, with the poor woman who accompanied 
them, whose blanched face and wandering eye 
showed how necessary it was that she should 
also be attended to. Then he also joined the 
party of divers who were still seeking for the 
body of the child. After a search of nearly 
an hour, it was discovered a few yards only 
from where the pOAverless hand of its father 
had been forced to relinquish its grasp. There 
could be no hope of life, and the little body 
was carried with silent reverence to the village 
inn. Until then Arundel Vivien had not 
noticed that a stranger was standing amongst 
them. Suddenly he perceived Lionel Har- 
court, who by this time had become completely 
exhausted. Accosting him, he warmly invited 
him to return and pass the night at Greyford 
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Hall. This invitation was gladly accepted. 
Despatching a messenger for his servant and 
toilette requirements, with an explanation to 
his entertainers, he accompanied Anmdel. 
Vivien to his home. It was late when he 
entered the drawing-room before dinner, but 
notwithstanding, Mrs. Vivien was not yet 
there. She had been much frightened and 
distressed by the sad catastrophe, and until 
assured that the sufferer was in a fair way of 
recovery, and that his sick wife had received 
the tidings of the death of her child with 
more calmness and less danger to her en- 
feebled condition than could have been ex- 
pected, she had been unable to compose her- 
self sufficiently to submit to the necessary 
preparations for dinner. 

Lionel Harcourt waited with great im- 
patience for her appearance, and as she 
.entered the room, he knew at once there 
was no disappointment in store for him. 
Dressed in rich white silk, elaborately 
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trimmed with fin6 old lace, and with deeply 
tinted hothouse flowers tastefully arranged in 
her hair, her large eyes dilated, and her 
cheeks somewhat flushed with the excite- 
ment and agitation which she had undergone, 
she was looking more than usually bewitch- 
ing. Graceful at all times, she was more 
conspicuously so in doing the honours of her 
husband's house, and, as she greeted him 
with an assurance of welcome, Lionel Har- 
court felt almost tempted to rejoice at the 
melancholy cause which had brought him thus 
unexpectedly there. 

The party at dinner was completed by 
Mr. Matingley, the rector. The conversation 
turned naturally upon the tragical event of 
the afternoon. 

Having mixed almost exclusively with the 
fashionable world, and been accustomed to 
the frivolous and often vapid surface-talk of 
fashionable men and women, Lionel Harcourt 
was much struck by the tone of deep feeling 
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with which his companions eagerly brought 
forward schemes for the relief of the suffering 
family, as also by the information displayed 
by both pastor and host upon all topics. At 
the same time he was much interested by the 
earnestness of Violet's remarks, in conjunction 
with her piquancy and brilliancy, when lighter 
matters were touched upon. 

But all things come to an end — happily 
enough for the unpleasant occurrences of 
life, but unhappily for the pleasant Violet 
retired early from the dinner table, and the 
short evening passed rapidly away. But it 
formed nevertheless another link in a chain 
of feelings and circumstances which swiftly 
grew into fetters of such strength and magni- 
tude, that none could tell who might break 
them. 



CHAPTER V. 

"A tender infant with its curtained eye.** 

After this digression let us return to the 
beginning of our story. 

The door by which Violet left her boudoir 
led into an ante-room adjoining her own 
sleeping apartment. She gently entered 
the former, and moving noiselessly forward, 
paused before a tiny bed, upon which nestled 
amid soft white pillows her little May. 

The bright golden hair, in all the disorder 
of slumber, curled over the head of the sleep- 
ing child, and her bare dimpled baby arms 
rested lightly on the eider-down quilt which 
covered her. 
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Violet laid her cheek tenderly against that 
of the round rosy one of her babe ; and as she 
did so, the holy light of a mother's love stole 
over the delicate hue of her own. 

May Vivien was at this time almost a year 
old. No father's proud kiss had welcomed, 
or ever fallen upon her. 

Three months before her birth, typhoid 
fever had prevailed around Greyford Hall. 
To the effects of this disease, after a short 
illness, the life of Arundel had yielded 
itself. 

♦The greatest fears were also entertained 
for Violet, but that which had ruthlessly de- 
vastated her happiness stayed its course, and 
left her untouched. 

When the little May was bom, anxious 
tenantry thronged the park to gather tidings 
of the fact. 

But all was hushed and quiet No glad- 
some bells rang out the welcome news, lest in 
their floating peal of joy there should sound a 
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funeral knell in the ear of the gentle lady of 
the HalL 

Violet slowly recovered her strength, and 
upon her child she concentrated all the strong 
pure love which she had given to her hus- 
band. 

" Not all alone, now, my darling. Not all 
alone/' were her first words to her newly- 
born infant — " not all alone, my darling, for 
we can talk to each other of papa, and of the 
heaven which is now papa's home." 

And so day after day, and week after week, 
this tiny blossom cast its sweetness around 
poor Violet's drooping heart, and shed its 
little light of comfort, with 

" Baby fingers, waxen touches, — ^ 

over moments, which otherwise she would 
have deemed too sorrowful to be endured. 
Her greatest pleasure was to carry the wee 
May round and round the study, which had 
been the favourite resort of Arundel, and to 
vou !• 4. 
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whisper to her long tales which told of all 
his goodness. 

Her greatest care, too, was to preserve, 
untouched and unmoved, the old familiar ob- 
jects which he had loved, that so his little 
May might see them all as he had left them. 
Moreover, that, as she grew, she might learn 
to know his chair, his books, his favourite 
horse, and the faithful ^og which had rarely 
left him. 

These and many other hopes were breathed 
in broken murmurs to the little one, as, through 
the long long night, it lay with its little head 
so close above the mother's heart, and with 
the weight of its tiny form seemed to press 
from her bosom some of the sorrow, which 
had threatened to crush out her young 
life. 

But over the clouded existence of Violet 
there came sometimes suffering so sharp, that 
not even the sweet influence of her babe 
could wean her from the train of sorrowful 
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memories, which would arise unbidden, with 
overwhelming force and freshness. 

The monotonous note of the cuckoo; the 
happy hum of bees, and the busy twittering 
of swallows, together with the flight of a 
softly-coloured gossamer-textured moth, or a 
gorgeously clothed dragon-fly, would sud- 
denly unloose the flood-gate of her misery, 
and recall to her mind those happier days, 
and that home life of which she had been the 
centre. 

The agony of sorrow being thus aroused, 
retrospection placed many a picture of golden 
hours before her. It not only reminded her 
of happy searchings for the moss-hidden 
violet, the dappled orchis, and other bright 
wild-flowers, but it told her of lengthened 
rides, and of the dream-like splash of oars, 
as they moved in the clear rippling water. 

She experienced its sadness in the soft 
balm of spring-tide air, and in the warmth 
and glow of the sunshine of later months. 

4—2 
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She felt its bitterness, too, in the calm twi- 
light of autumn evenings, and she shivered 
beneath it when winter spread his snowy veil 
over leafless branch and thatched roof. 

Almost every incident had its own peculiar 
halo of sadness to hen However trifling in 
itself the circumstance might be to an ordi- 
nary observer, it had a secret spell for her, 
which, calling back the past, found an ever- 
ready echo in her spirit 

Through every scene the image of her 
husband dwelt with her. He, whose love 
had never failed her, and by whom her 
happiness had been made happier, her sad- 
ness less sad 

As her brimming cup of grief overflowed, 
she would often relinquish her baby to the 
charge of others, and implore to be left alone. 
But not alone — even then — since there is One 
Who speaketh peace to the widowed heart, 
and Who will not suffer His lonely ones to 
faint utterly. 
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This morning Violet watched the slumbers 
of her child for some time, almost wishing to 
awake her, so intensely did she desire her 
innocent companionship. But, remembering 
that it was growing late, she again kissed her 
little May, and then went in search of Miss 
Summerleigh, the friend who was an inmate 
of her house, and who, for the present, guided 
the domestic reins for hen 



CHAPTER VI. 



.1 J n 



** In a troubled sea of passion toss'd.' 

In the meantime let us follow Lionel Har- 
court on his way. 

" Curse the fellow," he muttered between 
his clenched teeth, '* but for him and his in- 
terference, Mrs, Vivien would not so readily 
have rejected my offer of assistance." He 
paused, and then continued, savagely, " Ten 
thousand curses on him. As he thus gave 
expression to some of his anger, he remem- 
bered, with a too vivid distinctness, the genial 
face and kindly voice of the man whom he 
hated, while he could not forget that Arundel 
Vivien had so deemed Stanley Wyldish his 
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greatest friend, that he had sent for him to be 
with him during his last days upon earth, and 
that he had passed away in the full assurance 
that, so long as she lived, there would be one 
strong arm to protect in all pure friendliness 
his helpless little wife. Moreover, Lionel 
Harcourt knew that Stanley Wyldish had 
been true to this trust, and that he had, with 
unsparing pains and utmost thoughtfulness, 
arranged all things for Violet and her child. 
This knowledge added fuel to the fire of his 
wrath. 

In truth, the devotion of Stanley Wyldish 
to the settlement of the affairs of his departed 
friend had been untiring. 

Arundel Vivien had spent the years of his 
childhood with, and was brought up by, the 
parents of Stanley Wyldish. There was 
a difference of a few years only between 
the ages of Arundel and Stanley, and 
less they had always shown a warm affection 
for each other. Previously to the marriage 
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of Arundel and Violet the two young men 
had, to a certain extent, lost sight of each 
other; but Stanley Wyldish, on his return 
to England, after a short period of foreign 
service, quickly sought out his old friend 
and companion, and from that time he be- 
came a frequent visitor at Greyford Hall. 
The few intervening years had brought 
changes to each. 

Arundel had settled down with his wife, 
and was quietly and happily carving out for 
himself high and noble deeds in 

" The trivial round, the common task," 

while the scenes of what Stanley Wyldish 
termed his own "chequered career," had been 
of a widely different character. 

To Stanley Wyldish the life at Greyford 
Hall revealed new desires, from which a dim 
perception had gradually dawned of a greater 
and fuller existence than had hitherto been 
his. 
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Possessing that pre-eminence in muscular 
strength which all men admire and covet, and 
excelling in manly sports and exercises of 
every description, in conjunction with high, 
spirits, a warm heart, and a generous disposi- 
tion, he had drifted thus far pleasantly 
through life, wishing for nothing more than 
the world was readily disposed to award to 
the owner of such advantages. 

Lionel Harcourt, in spite of his invectives, 
comprehended that Violet rightly turned to 
Stanley Wyldish in her difficulties. Her 
husband had arranged that so it * should be. 
The brotherly intimacy which had ripened 
with their years warranted this trust No 
one could so well understand every particular 
of his affairs as he whom Arundel Vivien 
had known and loved from boyhood, and 
with whom his life from infancy, with 
the exception of a few years, had been 
passed. 

All this, and a great deal more, passed 
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through the mind of Lionel Harcourt, but the 
longer he pondered over the circumstances, 
the heartier was the cordiality with which 
he hated Stanley Wyldish. 

" There may be trials yet in store for Mrs. 
Vivien, from which I alone can extricate 
her," was the concluding thought of his so- 
liloquy, regardless of the sorrow to which it 
unavoidably pointed. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Free from doubt and faithless sorrow." 

We left Violet going in search of her friend, 
Miss Summerleigh, whom she found in the 
drawing-room, arranging some flowers which 
had been brought to her by the gardener. 

Dorothy Summerleigh was a sweet, lov- 
able-looking woman. She was short, plump/ 
and cosey-looking, with a clear, fresh com- 
plexion and glossy brown hair. No one 
ever paused to ask her age. No one ever 
even thought about it, so completely did her 
extreme unselfishness make her congenial 
to the interests and feelings of cdl around 
her. 
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Violet, like her husband, was an orphan, 
and like him, too, she had neither brother 
nor sister. 

Dorothy Summerleigh, therefore, had taken 
charge of her from the time of the decease of 
her father, Sir Frederick Nashton, until she 
became the happy mistress of Greyford Hall. 

From that time the visits of Dorothy to 
the Hall had proved to be a genuine pleasure, 
both to its owners and to herself. 

But when the heavy cloud of affliction, 
which hung over the peaceful household, had 
burst with such terrible violence over the 
gentle head of Violet, Dorothy Summerleigh 
came to her as quickly as possible, having 
resigned her pretty home in North Devon- 
shire to the care of her servants. She had, 
as yet, never left the mourner to her loneli- 
ness, but had watched over her, and soothed 
her through the various phases which sharp 
suffering invariably assumes on a nature of fer- 
vent impulses, and deep earnest feeling. 
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She always breakfasted alone, unless other 
guests were in the house to share her soli- 
tary meal. After the birth of little May, 
Violet, scarcely knowing why, had never 
resumed her place at the breakfast table. But 
her friend, who was mindful of her tearful 
glances, which would so touchingly rest 
on the empty place opposite, and of the 
trembling hand which had so often been 
raised, to try, with its little palm, to hide her 
sorrowful face, had arranged that, until her 
perfect recovery, breakfast should be served 
for her in her own boudoir. 

There, through the open door which led 
to her bedroom, she could watch her baby, 
May, either sleeping, or being carried to and 
fro by her faithful nurse Susanne. It was the 
custom of Violet to remain there until the 
letter-bag arrived, when she would sally 
forth to impart whatever news it contained 
to Dorothy Summerleigh, and to receive 
from her the various domestic details of her 
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large, though now considerably reduced, 
establishment 

The first inquiry, when the ladies met, was 
always, as a matter of course, for little May 
who, in the arms of Susanne, and followed 
by Bon-bon, generally formed her mother's 
escort, and who, by a series of crows and 
infantile expressions of delight, appeared to 
give unvarying applause and approbation to 
the different remarks that were made. 

" May is sound asleep this morning," was 
the reply of Violet on this occasion, "and 
looks as rosy and charming as possible. I 
felt so dull after Major Harcourt left, that I 
could scarcely resist kissing her very hard, 
so that she might awake. I overcame the 
temptation, however, and covered her up 
instead, leaving Susanne sitting by her side, 
and stitching away industriously over some * 
piece of finery, which, when finished, is to 
adorn my pet, and will make Susanne almost 
as proud of her as I am myself." 
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Dorothy Summerleigh laughed softly, but 
heartily, at such a probability being even 
possible. She then listened to the tidings 
which the morning post had brought, the 
most important being that of the expected 
arrival of Stanley Wyldish. 

" I am so glad," she exclaimed, when 
she heard of it. "You have been looking 
more anxious than usual the last few days. 
I always know that, when such is the case, 
something fresh is perplexing you ; but I 
•share your unbounded faith in the wisdom 
and goodness of Captain Wyldish. He is, 
from circumstances, almost like a brother to 
you, since he and your husband were brought 
up as though that relationship existed be- 
tween them. He will stay with us a few 
days, I hope, and will help me to persuade 
you to leave home before the cold weather 
commences." 

During this speech she continued busy 
with the flowers, and she tripped about the 
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room, putting each vase and basket, when 
arranged, in its proper place. 

She was a wonderful little woman in her 
way. Full of energy and resources, she had 
a quick eye for a pathway out of difficulties, 
and a warm heart for all who needed counsel 
and sympathy. Nothing ever daunted her 
for long, nor did she create troubles by the 
weakness of going out of her path to meet 
them half way. 

** There must be troubles," she would say, 
" or we should all be too happy in the world, 
with its beautiful hills and dales, birds and 
flowers, ^nd all the other beauties of creation, 
but," she would continue, " if we do not fold 
our hands and shut our eyes in despair, but 
look carefully about, we shall generally dis- 
cover in every trouble, a crevice, if ever so 
small, which will let the sun in again, but if 
we fail to find it, we must be patient^ and 
feel sure that it exists somewhere, and that it 
will soon grow wide enough for us to see it" 
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But, with all her hopefulness, she knew that 
there are especial trials, over which the cloud 
of suffering must hang long and heavily. 
Such an one was the bereavement which 
Violet had sustained, and she affectionately 
and diligently endeavoured to lighten its 
heaviness as much as possible. 

"Will you drive this afternoon, Violet?'* 
she asked, cheerily. "Your groom reports 
that Quicksilver will become more refractory 
than ever, if he does not soon feel your hands 
upon him, and he will be growing so fat,, 
through lack of suflficient exercise, that his 
beauty will be endangered ; besides, old Lady 
Marchmont will begin to wonder at our 
absence, and to think it unkind, if you do ncA 
go and see her. The drive will brighten you 
for our visitor, who, I think you told me, can- 
not arrive until past seven. On our way 
home we can call at the Rectory, and leave 
some grapes for Mrs. Matingley. I promise 

VOL. L 5, 
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you, if Mr. Matingley is at home, that I will 
not ask him any questions about parish mat- 
ters. I have not yet forgotten the forcible 
lesson which you conveyed to me the other 
day, by those two very audible yawns in the 
middle of my inquiries. Well, it is a fortu- 
nate thing I am not a man, or, at any rate, a 
clergyman, for I am sure that I should over- 
parochialize my people frightfully, and so the 
old women would never get their tea, or the 
old men smoke their pipes, in peace, for fear 
of my invading visits." 

" You would be just the right person in the 
right place, dear Dorothy," returned Violet, 
** whatever you might be, and a living illus- 
tration, as I verily believe our good Mr. 
Matingley to be, that round men do some- 
times get into round holes, and square men 
into square holes." 

''But, oh! Bon-bon! Bon-bon! you naughty 
little fellow," she cried, " you have been asleep 
upon my work all this time," and lifting her 
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old favourite, she deposited him carefully on 
a warm soft mat instead. 

" I shall like your proposed drive," she 
resumed : " the excitement of a battle with 
Quicksilver will amuse me, and Bon-bon will 
be supremely happy, when he finds that he is 
to have a place on my lap ; but I shall make 
him run home from the Rectory, since much 
petting and little running are becoming rather 
trying to the beauty of his proportions also. 
Now, I will pay my morning visit to the out- 
door pets before May wakes up. I dare say 
you will think it very absurd of me, but even 
now I do not like to take her to the stables 
with me, lest she should grow as ridiculously 
fond of horses as her mother ; and with no 
one to take care of her but myself, I mean 
her to be a very model of propriety and 
decorum. I have already sketched out so 
many different plans for her education that 
it seems likely to result in her having no 
education at all" 

5—2 
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" Let me see," replied Dorothy Summer- 
leigh, smiling, and showing a nice set of firm, 
even, white teeth, " Miss May Vivien is now 
nearly eleven months old. I really hope, 
Violet, that you are sufficiently penitent for 
having neglected your duty to her so much 
as to have allowed her to reach this mature 
age without having looked properly into her 
governess's references, and without even 
having settled what celebrity, in the shape of 
a singing master, shall have the honour of 
giving her the few last lessons before she 
comes out" 

" I knew you would laugh at me," Violet 
answered, and smiling, too, a little herself. 
" But, positively, I do spend many hours 
thinking over it, and often grow quite nervous 
lest I should make some mistake. And then, 
you know," she added, as her face saddened 
and her voice faltered, " May and I have no 
one to help us in each other. My poor little 
•May I" she murmured, almost inaudibly. If 
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Bon-bon could have spoken he would have 
told how hot the few large tears were, which 
fell upon his head, as she took him up in her 
arms and patted him. 

Then rising hastily, she continued, " I must 
go now. Will you kindly give orders for 
rooms to be prepared for Captain Wyldish, 
and impress upon the housekeeper that a 
more substantial repast than she generally 
provides for our feminine appetites will be 
necessary this evening ?" 



CHAPTER Vl'.l. 



fiXf^ lTi"*t "^ 7>i.*^pii imr Miim^ 5 flmiy 



wshzng before lie door, snd Ba:>-3xcL 3yi^ at 
fzZ lengii x^xm ibe grccad cjosc ly, seemed 
to be keejmg piairL as if oeiermiaed tliat 
his mistress shoiLid aot ^rve iim the siip by 
dimng off widx»it him. Before long his 
fT3Jtbc baiks of del^iiht ainKxniced that she 
vas commg, and in a few minutes the litde 
Garriage-paity had started. 

The day was level)', and Mold's ^irits 
levived as she guided her £i\t>urite along the 
road. 

Lady MaichmcMit was very dd and very 
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deaf, but nevertheless she was a splendid 
specimen of an English gentlewoman. She 
might have served as a study for a painter, 
as she sat in her fine old drawing-room, with 
its antique furniture of white and gilt covered 
with crimson satin. 

When her visitors arrived she was sitting 
in a high-backed chair, dressed, as usual, in 
black velvet, with white muslin crossed in 
folds over her bosom, and fastened at her 
throat by a small diamond brooch, with a 
large black lace shawl draped carefully around 
her. 

Although more than eighty years of age, 
she still bore traces of remarkable personal 
beauty, and as if to compensate for her loss 
of hearing, her other senses remained in won- 
derful preservation. She had a deep affec- 
tion for Violet, who had spent many, many 
happy hours listening to her tales of the in- 
terests and glories of days gone by. 

She stretched out her hand affectionately, 
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long before Violet could traverse the large 
apartment to take it, and she looked almost 
as though she had never moved since Violet 
first saw her thus seated, when she came with 
her husband to pay their bridal visit 

Violet always remembered that day, and 
even now could scarcely repress a smile as 
she thought of it She recollected so well 
the pleasurable novelty of hearing herself 
announced as " Mrs. Vivien,** and the degree 
of awe with which she took the low seat 
placed for her dose to her ladyship, while 
Arundel seemed to go an interminable dis- 
tance from her, and commence a conversa- 
tion with two ladies at the other end of the 
room. 

Lady Marchmont, like some deaf persons, 
spoke in an unusually high and loud tone of 
voice, and on that occasion, the little bride*s 
astonishment was great at hearing herself thus 
addressed. A good deal startled, and blush- 
ing deeply, she was about to reply, but before 
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she had time to do so, her ladyship suddenly 
brandished a large silver trumpet from under 
her lace shawl, and placing it to one of her 
ears bent solemnly towards her. 

Utterly bewildered, and without the 
faintest notion of what she was expected to 
do, the answer died away on Violet's lips, 
and before she could frame another, her 
amazement was still further increased by the 
appearance, from the same hiding-place, of a 
second tfumpet of equal size, and apparently 
the counterpart of the first Lady March- 
mont slowly laid the one, which she had been 
holding to her ear, on her lap, and supplied 
its place with the other. 

A dim idea floated through Violet's brain 
that perhaps she ought to take hold of one, 
and shout down the other, but which to take 
hold of, or which to shout down, was quite 
beyond her comprehension. At last she was 
relieved by Lady Marchmont herself. 

" I use these, my dear," she exclaimed. 
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" in preference to tubes and other instru- 
ments invented for the relief of persons simi- 
larly afflicted as myself. I have tried nearly 
every invention, but I like my two old trum- 
pets best, and I always have them both with 
me, for sometimes I fancy I can hear better 
with one, and sometimes better with the 
other." 

Struck by the absurdity, from which this 
timely remark had rescued her, Violet could 
with difficulty subdue a hearty fit of laughter, 
and her appealing glances and heightened 
colour brought her husband to her side. 
He quickly understood something of the 
dilemma into which his wife had been placed, 
and, greatly to her relief, commenced talk- 
ing to the holder of the formidable 
trumpet. i 

Now, however, all was changed, and Violet 
felt quite at home, and at her ease, by Lady 
Marchmonfs side, who inquired immediately 
for news of little May. 
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" Quite well, I am happy to say, and grow- 
ing very fast," answered Violet. " I should 
like to have brought her with me, but Quick- 
silver and Bon-bon are quite enough respon- 
sibility for one afternoon. The constitutions 
of both so sorely needed exercise, that I was 
obliged to give up bringing her." 

" I fear you are not so well yourself, 
my dear," kindly responded Lady March- 
mont. " You have brought some very delicate 
cheeks for me to look at again." 

" It is only my black dress that makes me 
look so white, I assure you," said Violet, " so 
please do not look at Miss Summerleigh's in- 
credulous smile, for I am perfectly well. If 
you could have seen me yesterday, running 
about with May in my arms, and Bon-bon 
barking and jumping up at us, until she nearly 
flew out of my grasp with delight, I am sure 
you would have pronounced me to be as 
strong as possible. But tell me, dear Lady 
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Marchmont, something of yourself, for it is an 
age since I saw you last/' 

" Deafer than ever, I think, but well," re- 
sponded Lady Marchmont, " and with such 
good accounts from India, that I have been 
feeling more than usually cheerful. Thank 
God, my eyes keep strong, and I can see to 
read all my dear son's letters, and to write 
back to him myself. 

He talks of coming home next year, but a 
year is a long time, for one who has travelled 
so far on the road of life as I have, to look 
forward to, so I do not allow myself to dwell 
upon it. My days have been so full of 
mercies, however, that I feel sure, if it be for 
our good, it will be granted to us, and there- 
fore, dear Violet, I am quite content and 
patient" 

Violet looked at the calm, benign old face 
before her, and repeated inwardly the words, 
" quite content and patient." 

Very often, afterwards, she pondered over 
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them, and wondered whether, even should she 
Hve to be so old as Lady Marchmont, she 
would ever be able to say of herself — " quite 
content and patient" 






CHAPTER IX. 

" No friend's a friend, till he shall prove a friend.'* 
• • • • * 

Snow and sleet, frozen window panes, and 
slippery roads had ceased to be. Red 
cheeks no longer became redder, white ones 
whiter, under the bracing influence of a 
freezing atmosphere. Shivering schoolboys, 
with noses as crimson as their comforters, and 
with still more crimson knuckles, no more be- 
held the slide, which had often proved too 
tempting for their punctuality, and which had 
led them to play the truant, as they warmed 
themselves and their frozen intellects upon its 
polished track. 

The muffin-bell rested calmly. It no longer 
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tinkled from side to side of the small streets 
of our great metropolis. 

Cabmen had forgotten to beat their breasts. 
Not in token, be assured, of penitence for 
exorbitant fares demanded more particularly 
from foreigners and ladies, but only to pre- 
vent their fingers from being as benumbed as 
their consciences. 

The winter was over. London was be- 
coming full, in anticipation of the season which 
had not yet fairly commenced. 

Two young men, the sole occupants of a 

handsome billiard-room, in a house in 

Square, were discussing the merits of the 
opera, which had opened that night, and from 
which they had only just returned. 

They were brothers and evidently at home 
in the place in which they stood. Their well- 
bred and aristocratic appearance agreed with 
the unmistakable signs of wealth and luxury 
with which they were surrounded, and also with 
the size of the house, and its fashionable situa- 
tion. 
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The elder of the two scarcely appeared to 
be more than seven or eight and twenty 
years of age, while the younger might have 
been a couple of years his junior. They 
were sons of Mr. and Lady Gertrude Cran- 
more, and were thus eariy in town somewhat 
against their inclination. Contrary to the 
fashion of the age they were dutiful sons, 
and, in this instance, had followed the wishes 
of their parents, rather than their own. The 
elder was, on this occasion, perhaps, in- 
fluenced to a more ready obedience on ac- 
count of his approaching marriage with a pretty 
penniless cousin ; a marriage to which Mr. 
and Lady Gertrude Cranmore had with 
difficulty been persuaded to give their con- 
sent, and one which was not at all in accord- 
ance with their views on marital matters, 
concerning so important a person as their 
eldest son. 

" Did you see Stanley Wyldish, Fred .?'' 
said Basil, the younger of the two, to his 
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brother. "He was just opposite to us. I am 
annoyed that I did not speak to him. But 
he did not stay more than half an hour, and 
vanished just as I was going over to him. 
He looked awfully seedy, and if half what 
the fellows in the regiment say be true — no 
wonder. I must hunt him up to-morrow, for 
I saw Dallingcourt hanging about him, and 
we all know what he, and that set, did for him 
not so many years ago in Malta. I did not like 
the look of him, and there was a spice of the 
old recklessness which always betrays itself in 
his outward man when he is vexed with him- 
self. But it is waste of breath talking to you, 
Fred. I believe that the whole opera was a 
dead letter to you, and that you saw no living 
creature but your fiancee, who, by- the- way, 
even our mother confessed, was looking 
superbly handsome.'* 

" I saw Wyldish though,'* Frederick 
Cranmore answered promptly. " But I can- 
not say that I examined him very minutely. 

VOL. I. 6 
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I don't care enough about the fellow. Be- 
sides, I am not given to the study of the 
human character. If a man cannot take 
cai'e of himself, you may stake your ex- 
istence that nobody else can do so for him. 
Don't look so serious over it, Basil — Wyldish 
played the fool once, and found out after- 
wards that he did not like the consequences. 
If he has been ass enough to do it again, I 
advise you to let him flounder out of the mess 
as best he can. People, who oscillate con- 
tinually between folly and wisdom, irritate me 
exceedingly, and are, I consider, the most dis- 
appointing beings out I am not launching 
the whole of this tirade at the head of Wyld- 
ish, although I admit that it puzzles me to 
know why you stick so pertinaciously to your 
old friendship for him. Have you heard 
the report, that Dallingcourt is going to 
marry a Manchester girl, with two thou- 
sand a year? I more than doubt it my- 
self. Those manufacturers, as a race, are 
hard-headed and close-fisted. I believe he 
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has only given it out in the hope of silencing 

his duns for a time. If one could get at the 

truth, I suspect that he bleeds Wyldish pretty 
freely." 

" Poor old Wyldish," ejaculated Basil " He 
is a right down good fellow. However hard- 
up he may be himself, he always contrives 
somehow to help his friends. I hate to see 
him sponged upon by such a hungry crew, as 
I saw hovering about him to-night I hear, 
too, that Inah Dallingcourt is laying siege 
to him again, and that she has opened the 
campaign afresh, with such desperate de- 
termination, that the betting is ten to one 
upon her winning. I hardly think it can be so. 
He is much older now; I wouldn't believe 
a word of it at first. But it is a bad sign to 
see the brother with him, for it was a stroke 
of the old policy with the fair Inah, to fasten 
her brother upon him, wherever she could not 
go herself. It did not proVfe a successful one, 
for he was the aider and abettor of that 

6—2 
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which frustrated the design of both brother 
and sister. In spite of failure then, I am afraid 
their tactics are the same now. Wyldish is 
as unsuspicious as a baby, of underhand deal- 
ing of any kind. It would be a jolly tempera- 
ment to possess, if there were not serpents 
abroad, as well as doves ; but as it is, I am 
inclined to think it dangerous." 

" Confounded laziness, you mean, Basil," 
broke in Fred, presenting, as he spoke, a per- 
fect type in attitude and appearance of the 
characteristic he had mentioned. "It is too 
much trouble for some people to take 
precautions for their own safety. Useful 
members of society doubtless — conductors 
who attract the dishonest" 

" And who, at times, hurl them with pretty 
considerable force to the ground," interposed 
Basil; and then he continued, "You don't 
know Wyldish, Fred. Generalities won't 
apply to him." 

" All right, old boy," answered Fred care- 
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lessly, "but, as I said before, I am no analyst of 
character. By-the-by, what does Dalling- 
court, senior, say to all this ?" 

" I do not imagine that anybody lias taken 
the trouble to inquire," returned Basil, " but 
it is nevertheless easy to understand, that he 
would not object to have the various stories 
which are afloat, concerning his daughter, 
silenced by her marriage with the eldest son 
of a good old family," 

The brothers puffed the smoke leisurely 
from their cigars for a few moments in 
silence, after Basil had finished speaking. 
Then he commenced again. 

" Inah Dallingcourt is a handsome girl; 
but she has passed the first blush of youth 
and beauty. It makes me as savage as a 
bear to think there may be even a probability 
of Wyldish falling, in his heedless way, into 
the trap, which, I have no doubt, every one 
else can see is being laid for him. He 
looked so wretched and done up altogether. 
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to-night, that, unless I am very much mis* 
taken, there is something wrong. I shall, 
however, look him up to-morrow. He has 
done me many a good turn, and I would go 
far out iA my way if I thought I could serve 
him* I am glad that I came up to town 
now. I shall stumble upon him somewhere. 
I know most of his old haunts, and rather 
pride myself upon my sagacity in hunting up 
people, when I wish to see them.'' 

*' Run them to ground, eh, Basil H" was 
the sleepily spoken interposition. 

"Something rather like it, Fred. Wyldishr 
swears that I run along the gas-pipes, and 
then rise up suddenly under the noses of 
the man, woman, or child I most wish to 
meet" 

Frederick Cranmore flung 'away the end 
of his cigar, and roused himself with evident 
effort from his comfortable position on the 
sofa. Then, after having loudly yawned two 
or three times> he said : — 
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" The governor should have made a Bow 
Street officer of you. But I cannot sacrifice 
any more of my rest upon the altar of your 
friendship for Wyldish : so good-night. If 
I do not see you in the morning, look me 
up at the Club between three and four 
o'clock. I am going to have luncheon 
with the Bartletts, and shall go there after- 
wards.'' 

Basil wished his brother good-night, with- 
out following his example of retiring. 

He took a fresh cigar from the stand, and 
lighted it Then throwing himself into 
a luxurious-looking easy-chair, and resting 
his feet on another, he re-commenced smok- 
ing. 

He had a handsome face, which bore a 
firm and intelligent expression. His fore- 
head was well developed, and his eyes, 
which were rather deeply set, were keen and 
piercing. There was an unusual gravity 
over his whole demeanour, as he remained 
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for some time without moving. He was 
evidently thinking of the friend about 
whom he had just been conversing, and 
a shade of irritation might occasionally 
have been detected passing over his counte- 
nance. 

He was not a man to act suddenly or 
impulsively, and he was meditating over 
how much he had heard, and how little 
he had seen. Few knew Stanley Wyldish 
so well as he. They had been fast 
friends in school-days, and when Basil 
Cranmore obtained his commission, he 
succeeded in getting appointed to the same 
regiment Since the death of Arundel 
Vivien, he was, perhaps, the only one outside 
the walls of Greyford Hall, who possessed 
the key which could unlock the depth of 
feeling contained in the character of Stanley 
Wyldish. 

He was vexed at that which his visit to 
the opera had seemed to unfold to him, and 
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he was reviewing mentally many conversa- 
tions which they had held with each other at 
various times. Ill fortune, he knew, had sin- 
gularly enough recently quartered him in the 
very place, of all others, which he most wished 
to avoid. And he was also aware, that after 
having inveighed against it in his own 
language as a "most confounded piece of 
bad luck," he had dismissed from his mind 
all dread of its consequences, and had gone 
on trusting that somehow or other no harm 
would come of it. The reports which had 
now reached Basil seemed to point to a 
different conclusion. 

" Basil, you old duffer," the merry voice of 
Stanley Wyldish had often said to him, and 
he recalled the words with a quickened in- 
terest now, " while you are thinking whether 
you will take a thing or not, I have done it 
Nine times out of ten a jolly good cropper I 
get for my pains ; but I do the same thing 
again and again, and so I expect it will be 
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right on to the end of the chapter. There is 
only one little woman who can stop me, and, 
by Jove, if she lifts up even the tip of one 
of her fingers, or gives me the faintest peep 
from under her long eyelashes, I swerve, and 
round I go directly. If she had but crossed 
my path a little earlier, I should not have 
made the fool of myself which you at various 
times have seen me. But I have pulled 
myself together now, thank goodness, and 
with all my madness, it will not be easy 
to tempt me back to some of the old 
ways." 

Basil knew the circumstances which con- 
firmed these statements. With this insight 
to guide him, as he sat in the quiet night 
thinking with more than brotherly affection 
of his old friend and companion, his con- 
cluding reflection coincided with the opinion 
which he had expressed to his brother, 
that no such change could have come 
over the buoyant, light-hearted bearing 
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of Stanley Wyldish, except from some an- 
noyance consequent upon the Dallingcourt 
influence. 

He had seen its power once before, and he 
recognized it when he saw it again. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Love that hath us in the net" 

"Very much champagne, very little soda, 
and very many oysters, old fellow ! I mean 
to have a ' big eat,' and a ' big drink,' before 
you go. Why on earth, Wyldish, you 
should start on a night like this to take a 
long railway journey alone, in a dismal 
carriage, just that you may arrive in time to 
see a pretty widow eat her breakfast, I can't 
conceive. I have a good mind to split upon 
you, and tell Dallingcourt that you are going, 
ril lay my brown mare against your old hat 
that you don't get off if he knows it Just 
have the humanity to picture to yourself the 
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lovely Inah, distractedly tearing her yellow 
hair and flinging it recklessly about by hands- 
ful, when she learns whither you have van- 
ished." 

" Come, come, Charlie, shut up, and for 
mercy's sake drink chablis instead of cham- 
pagne with those oysters, if you are bent 
upon a * big eat,' as you call it. Dallingcourt 
will not stop me, I can tell you. I am off to- 
night, and in less than an hour, too. I am 
sorry that I could not keep my appointment 
with you this afternoon ; I was on my way to 
do so, when I met Cranmore." 

** Basil, or the much-esteemed Fred ?" was 
the ironical query which interrupted the 
speaker, who looked up with an impatient 
gesture and replied, 

" Basil, to be sure ; my old chum. What 
have I to do with Frederick Cranmore ? 
Basil was just the man I most wished to see, 
and, consequently, the least expected ; how- 
ever, he turned up at the right moment. I 
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was coming out of Cox's in a frame of mind 
befitting a man who has just failed to make 
terms with them for an advance of cash. I 
have been hit rather hard once or twice 
lately, and therefore I don't care to go to my 
father, so I tried to take the bull by the horns 
in this manner, but the brute would not 
stand it I was stalking out of the place 
after^ my unsuccessful encounter, when I 
heard my name called out, and there stood 
Basil." 

" Trying to get money also, I suppose ?" 
again interrupted the listener. 

" Money ! Not a bit of it. The Cran- 
mores have piles of it Old Cranmore is, 
if possible, richer than any Jew ; and he 
and his eldest son know, as well as any two 
men you can find, how to keep it Basil is 
out and out the best of the bunch ; he is not 
a bit of a screw. When he was in the 
regiment he did everything a deuced deal 
better than I do, upon half the money. He 
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sold out, you know, a little while before I 
got my company. He is a sort of fellow 
who hits the happy medium. Bother the 
money! it filters through my fingers like 
water through a grating. But how late it 
is growing. As I said before, I am off 
to-night I am going to catch the mail 
train." 

"What an intolerable nuisance you are, 
Wyldish," was the rejoinder, " flying over 
the country like an escaped convict ; and if I 
had to give evidence on the point, I should 
say a lunatic. Why cannot you take things 
easily, and stay quietly with me in town to- 
night ?" 

" * Very much quiet,' to borrow your way 
of expressing it, I guess, I should have with 
you in town to-night," retorted Wyldish ; and 
then he added, laughingly, " Don't devour 
quite all the oysters, you young ruffian. I 
have a journey before me, which you have 
not" 
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'' I know that/' replied the other. " And 
I know something else equally important, 
and that is, if this child, meaning myself, 
had anything half as charming at the end of 
it as your little widow, he would not care for 
vulgar unpoetical feeding, even though it 
were off oysters. He would/' he continued, 
with an absurdly comical imitation of a 
tragical attitude, " immolate them all to his 
devotion for her, and his unbounded affection 
for the chosen friend of his bosom — meaning 
myself again." 

" You very ugly likeness of a most re« 
markably ugly ape, will you do as I have 
asked you and keep quiet ?" growled Wyld- 
ish. 

Upon which the person addressed, an un- 
commonly good-looking young man, laughed 
uproariously. 

*' Keep quiet ?** he repeated^ '* of course I 
will, if I can only get some more supper. 
Upon my word my chance of getting another 
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oyster seems to be growing smaller by de- 
grees and beautifully less. I expect to see 
the beards and shells vanish next down 
your capacious throat The pace at which 
they are disappearing is fearfully start- 

ling." 

%The Honourable Charlie Anderton, who 
thus spoke, was one of those whom Basil 
Cranmore had seen the night before at the 
opera with Stanley Wyldish. Although 
somewhat hungry upon the present occasion, 
it was after the ordinary human wholesome 
fashion. He was not one of those who 
could be included in the meaning of the 
term used in the sense in which Basil Cran- 
more had used it 

" I wonder what the widow would say," he 
continued, " if she could see you now, and 
be an eye-witness to oysters, which cost five 
shillings a score, being conusmed at the rate 
of five hundred a minute." 

VOL. L 7 
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" Pnce more — ^will you be quiet, Charlie ? 
For pity's sake eat oysters, beards and shells, 
or do any mortal thing you like, except talk 
of people whom you do not know, and whom 
you have never even seen." 

** You are a nice convivial sort of a fellow 
to-night, Wyldish, I must confess. I am 
rapidly changing my mind about this solitary 
midnight railway journey of yours. I think 
it would be the best thing for you. Take 
my advice, however, and smoke yourself into 
a more amiable mood on the road, or I fear 
that the world in general, and the fascinating 
lady in particular, would not derive much 
benefit from your society when you reach 
your destination." 

To this remark Stanley Wyldish vouch- 
safed no reply. After taking a copious 
draught of wine he rose from the table, and 
commenced leisurely examining the pile of 
wraps which had been placed on the sofa in 
readiness for him. The inspection proving 
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to be satisfactory, he proceeded to envelop 
himself in a huge Ulster coat, richly trimmed 
with fur. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Anderton leaned his back 
against the mantelpiece, and, with his hands 
thrust into his pockets, remained wholly ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the movements of 
his friend, until a sharp ring at the hall door- 
bell aroused him. He crossed the room to 
look out of the window, when he ex- 
claimed : 

" Your brougham, Wyldish, and it is rain- 
ing cats and dogs, besides blowing half a 
dozen hurricanes. What weather for the 
* mild and genial spring,' as they term it in 
the language of the poets. Are you at all 
poetical, Wyldish ? because, if so, you can 
amuse yourself, en route, by spouting odes to 
spring, to the first primrose, or to the wild 
thyme that grows on a bank. Let me see, 
by-the-way, that is a song, is it not ? But it 
doesn't matter, it's all the same, and will do 

7—2 
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just as well for you. Imagine how jolly you 
will look wrapped up in that coat^ with your 
legs on the seat opposite you, plaintively warb- 
ling to yourself innocent little ditties like this, 
or holding a private recitation for your own 
edification. You might call it an ' hour with 
the poets ;' and if the carriage be as full of 
smoke as your residence therein for a short 
period generally makes one, it would be jolly 
pleasant, and good for your lungs, I should 
say. Music hath charms, you know, 
and '' 

" Music be hanged I" Stanley Wyldish re- 
plied, "but I wish something would, for a short 
time, mercifully stop the music of your warb- 
ling tongue. However, you will have to 
apostrophize the chairs and tallies now, for 
I must go. Good-bye, Anderton, I shall 
see you again soon. Take care of your- 
self." 

'* What can be the matter with the man ?" 
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ejaculated the now solitary occupant of the 
room. " I have been doing my best to make 
myself agreeable, and to persuade him to 
talk for the last hour and a half, but have got 
nothing for my pains, except growls and 
grunts, with a spice of abuse into the 
bargain. I suppose it is the old story, 
* Women and money/ My small experience 
tells me that they go a good deal to- 
gether. Somehow they run in couples. 
At any rate," he proceeded, " I cannot stand 
being alone." 

He looked around him, rather ruefully, as 
he spoke, and then shouted lustily for his 
servant, whom he heard in the next room. 
A smart-looking man appeared quickly to his 
summons. 

" Fetch me a cab, James," was the order 
given, with an evidently relieved mind 
at the prospect of something more cheer- 
ful than his own society, and he added. 
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" Don't get drowned on the road, for I 
am in a hurry, and cannot wait while 
you are performing such an interesting 
tragedy," 



CHAPTER XL 

" Looks, and longs, and longs, and wishes for its open- 
ing day." 

It was a miserably wet night when Charlie 

Anderton despatched his servant for a 
vehicle. 

Cold, too, as December, and if not blow- 
ing half a dozen hurricanes, in accordance 
with the somewhat startling announcement 
which had been made to Stanley Wyld- 
ish, and which, if taken literally, might very 
much interfere with the pre-conceived notions 
which some of us entertain upon the sub- 
ject of north, south, east, and west, it was 
certainly blowing one, and that a very hard 
one. 
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The gaslights flickered, and the street 
looked dismal in the extreme, as Stanley 
Wyldish hastily crossed the pavement from 
the house to his brougham, while the wind 
swept chillily around him, striving its best to 
extinguish his lighted cigar. The coachman 
had long received his orders. Without a 
word, therefore, Stanley Wyldish entered the 
carriage, and in another instant it was rolling 
rapidly away with him. 

Master and man were widely separated 
in the degree of creature comfort, or rather 
discomfort, which each experienced during 
that drive in the cold pelting rain to the 
railway-station. Upon reaching it the sulky 
tones of the voice of the former might have 
been moderated as he spoke to the officials, 
if he had indulged in any effort of moraliz- 
ing upon the matter. We must admit, how- 
ever, that he had some provocation for his 
discontent The men were sleepy and stupid, 
to an irritating degree, and looked as if they 
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were fully persuaded that every fresh pas- 
senger who arrived, was a personal insult and 
grievance to themselves. 

Moreover, he found, to his disgust, that he 
had rather more than ten minutes to wait 
before the train would start Ten minutes 
to an impatient man in an uncomfortable 
position, with nothing to amuse him in 
his restlessness, seems an age. The book- 
stalls were closed, and the dimly-lighted 
waiting-room looked dingy, and as uninviting 
as possible. A bottle of cold water, with a 
muddy-looking tumbler by its side, and an 
open Bible, stood on the centre of a large 
mahogany table, which looked bare, gaunt, 
and ill-proportioned, since it was not covered 
by the freight of bags, parcels, shawls, um- 
brellas, sunshades, and the< multitudinous 
articles which the busier hours of day called 
upon it to bear. 

The leather sofas were unoccupied, with 
the exception of one, upon which sat a lady 
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and a gendeman, who looked remarkably 
small specimens of their species in the large 
dreary apartment, and who sat very dose to 
each other, thereby occupying less space, and 
making themselves appear smaller than they 
really were. They carried on a monotcmous, 
half-whispered conversation from time to 
time, interspersed alternately with such 
frightful yawns from the one and the other, 
that it was quite impossible for the most 
vivid imagination to weave anything ap- 
proaching to a romance around them, or their 
situation. But mortals are short-sighted, and 
ofttimes quite blind. Prosaic as the two ap- 
peared, perhaps, individually, their experience 
of life could have furnished matter for a three- 
volume novel 

Stanley Wyldish stood six feet one without 
the help of his boots, and of late had grown 
somewhat stalwart. His footstep, by no 
means a (airy-like one, on entering the wait- 
ing-room, so aroused the solitary occupants^ 
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that they looked up with some attempt at a 
show of wakefulness, as he strode across the 
room to the fireplace, when, after deliberately 
taking a general survey, and honouring them 
with a prolonged steady British stare, he 
crossed the room, slammed the door, and 
disappeared. . 

Our story has nothing to do with those 
whom he left behind him, so let us keep close 
to the object of our interest, and follow him 
to the platform. 

" Is my luggage in and all right, porter ?" 
said his well-recognized voice. 

"All right, sir; bell just going to ring, 
sir," returned the porter, as he moved to- 
wards the compartment in which he had 
stowed away the lighter portion of the bag- 
gage alluded to, and held open the door. 
He was less sleepy, now that the time for 
the chance of that forbidden fruit, so sweet to 

9 

a porter — a tip — had arrived. 

The tip was forthcoming. Lucky porter. 
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thus to have the wish of the moment grati- 
fiecL But the donor was not one to be hur- 
lied. After dropping the coin into the 
covertly extended palm of the man's hand, he 
stood as immovable as a piece of rock, mitil 
the train was almost in motion* 

There was a snort — a scream — ^a gasp from 
the mighty engine, and in a few seconds its 
red lights were leaving London far behind in 
the distance. 

A face looked out into the darkness from 
the window of a first-lass smoking carriage. 
As it remained with its forehead pressed 
against the glass, watching the great metro- 
polis until it was lost to sight, its harassed, 
careworn expression gradually relaxed, giving 
place to one of intense relief. 

After a lapse of a few seconds, the earnest 
countenance was withdrawn, and Stanley 
Wyldish, with almost a smile, wrapped his 
rugs around him, and prepared for his coming 
journey. He knew that many hours must 
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elapse ere it could be over. But of this he 
took no heed He was intent only upon 
the end, and like all eager, ardent spirits, 
he ignored the wayside difficulties and dis- 
comforts. 

Scanning his face by the light which the 
lamp in the carriage shed across it, we would 
that we could shut our eyes to many a line im- 
printed there by the indelible hand of mental 
pain. 

Aladdin's lamp, so famed, and so glorious 
to the dreams of our childhood, for giving, 
when found, a reality to the wildest wishes of 
its possessors, would be a far less j)recious 
boon to mortals, generally, than some talis- 
man, which could smooth for ever, from heart 
and brow, all record of the past. 

Ay 1 even though it left the page of our 
life's history a blank. 

Most of us may remember some well and 
dearly loved face, from which we have 
longed to press all trace of care. One, 
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percbance, whidi we have dnnni dosdy to 
us^ and hare loved so passooatelyy that we 
have almost deemed the tooch of oar Gp and 
hand must possess the charm for wiuch we 



Yet. this caimoc be. 3»Iarah^s wzbters have 
been foand bitter, although glittering; and 
where shall we trrrd oa earth the branch with 
whicft to TTTrflrP' them sweet a^iiix ? 

So. ^ we corrrfnrsy our scmririy of Stanley 
Wylifish. ami as we rccognLze trrnarh of the 
^^ fisnknessand manliae^ wEifcftdciCihgTisfe 
hfrrr we miss the Jv^rfp^iffrreffi^. 

Scun^y against our wiH, we percenje imdi 
of thiitt neckleaBiess and (fetg^^7Tf^a^irJlT, whfhh, 
ar^ cfe work of «5K£encT and cemiarae amf 
which: are Learning deepenihg^ shadowa temini 
thrMTL. 

Ln wQuIif be well £br us all somecinDc^ 
ff" dreaan^-iSEae ami higga^e wore all 
tdre care whiinh: we bore winr ua an. omr 
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But, as we have already remarked, almost 
a smile is now playing over the countenance 
of Stanley Wyldish. Soft gleams of a 
coming pleasure are forcing back the fur- 
rowed lines, and bright anticipation is gain- 
ing the victory over retrospection. 

The motion of the train, as it sped on its 
course through the hours of midnight, was 
not more rapid than the succession of 
thoughts which eddied through his brain. 

At length the cold, stormy night was over, 
and the dawn of day told that his solitary 
travelling was almost finished. 

His dreams had been waking ones, wild 
as sleeping ones, and brilliant with all the 
extravagant colouring of an imagined happi- 
ness. 

If he occasionally aroused himself there- 
from, with the troubled start of a sleeper, to 
find them only visionary, he quickly lulled 
himself to rest again, and to the delirium of 
their fancied joy. 
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Memory and the past were hushed to 
stiUness and repose, while he with wide- 
open, wakeful eyes, still dreamed on fondly 
and hopefuUy. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Only my heart, to my heart, shall show it." 

Violet Vivien had beien awaiting the 
arrival of Stanley Wyldish with much sa- 
tisfaction. 

During the intervening months of winter 
he had frequently seen her. The bravery, of 
which she had boasted, was more difficult to 
maintain than she had supposed. 

" I make one step forward,'* she would say 
piteously of herself, " and then slip two back- 
ward, while my courage flees before emer- 
gencies." 

Many an imaginary terror, therefore, had 
caused her to send a message on wings of 
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wire, summoning him to her aid. Unhappily, 
some of the business details connected with 
her affairs, had not gone on prosperously. 
If she had understood them better, her 
anxiety would have been increased. But, in 
addition to her want of knowledge, her 
thoughts dwelt too much on the life that had 
been, to allow her to be anxious about the 
present. 

Stanley Wyldish was thankful for this. 
Many unforeseen difficulties had arisen, 
owing to the failure of a bank, in which 
Arundel Vivien had been a large share- 
holder. This catastrophe quickly followed 
his decease, and created much consternation 
amongst the friends of Violet At that time 
her health was not sufficiently strong, for 
the information to be imparted to her with 
safety. 

Stanley Wyldish, however, battled man- 
fully, in order to stem the current of heavy 
calls which rushed in upon her, as the execu- 
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trix, and representative, therefore, of her 
husband. The reduced expenditure at 
Greyford Hall, attendant upon the strict 
seclusion into which Violet had retired, 
materially assisted him. He was sanguine 
that the ultimate result of his negotiations 
might remove all necessity that the matter 
•should be brought prominently before her. 
In this hope he was seconded by the best 
legal advice. 

His first idea, after the shock, occasioned 
by the news of the heavy loss of property 
which Violet must sustain, was to persuade 
her to leave Greyford Hall, for a time. But 
he found that she clung so tenaciously to the 
scenes of her happy married life, that he was 
compelled to relinquish the plan. 

Moreover, to have pressed the point, would 
inevitably have called forth questions which 
he was most anxious to evade. 

The transmission of sums of money, for 
which her signature was required, was effected 

8—2 
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without difficulty. Her simple and invariable 
interrogation to him was, '' Is this what my 
husband would like me to do ?" 

The assurance was speedily given by him 
whom her husband had enjoined her to trust; 
therefore it met with unquestioning faith. 

So Violet remained in the home, that was 
dear to her from many associations, and 
lived her changed life in the manner in which 
she knew and felt she best could. 

She gathered comfort from the kindly 
hearts and ready sympathy of the people by 
whom 3he was surrounded, while her interest 
in them was daily increased, as she carried on 
the many good works, which had been com- 
menced by her husband. 

It afforded a pure and unselfish gratification 
to Stanley Wyldish to listen to her plans, and 
to behold her continuing in the place which 
he had worked so diligently to secure to her. 
Although a bad financier to himself, he had 
proved an acute and clever one for another. 
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And he well deserved the reward due to 
those who succour the unprotected. 

As he journeyed, on this especial occasion, 
to Grey ford Hall, he was perplexed by mani- 
fold anxieties, but he determined to dismiss 
them for the present, and allow nothing to 
<iisturb the happiness and peace which in- 
variably stole over him when there. 

A rapid toilet, after his arrival, soon made 
him presentable. He found Violet waiting 
for him amongst her flowers in the verandah. 

The many-coloured blossoms were pouring 
out a delicate perfume around her, while a 
bright beam of morning sunlight was shining 
over her. Her hair was still partially con- 
<:ealed by a soft white covering, and she had 
not yet altered the deep mourning of her 
dress. She was looking less fragile, how- 
ever, than when Lady Marchmont bewailed 
the pallor of her cheeks. 

"What a night you have had for your 
journey," she said presently. " If this dear 
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old house of mine had been less substantial^ 
we must have been blown or washed awav. 
As it was, you ran a great risk of finding us 
homeless and roofless on your arrival." 

How often jesting remarks hinge upon the 
very strain of sadness which we have deter- 
mined to forget, and how little do they, wha 
make them, estimate the shafts which they 
are pointing at the listener, or the waves of 
troubled thought which they are stirring. 

Thus Violet jested on, lightly and plea- 
santly, painting, in her imagination, ludicrous 
scenes of May and herself, with house and 
household gods blown about them, and with 
no place where to ask their guest to par- 
take of breakfast, except under the hedges 
and trees. 

Stanley Wyldish laughed as naturally as he 
could, while, at the same time, he did his best 
to divert her imagery into some other chan- 
nel. The topic grated upon his feelings, 
since it was too painfully suggestive of that 
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which he was striving with might and main 
to avert 

But the notion, oddly enough, seemed to 
please her vastly, or it might- have been that 
she took refuge in it, until the first few 
minutes of their meeting had passed. Once 
or twice she laughed quite merrily at some of 
her own absurdities. 

The arrival of Dorothy Summerleigh turned 
the conversation. ' Tripping towards them, 
she conveyed a world of welcome in her 
simple expression : " How do you do. Captain 
Wyldish r 

Continuing, she said, " I heard Mrs. Vivien 
laughing, therefore I have come to see if you 
have both forgotten breakfast, and to remind 
you that bacon and coffee are not improved 
by waiting too long. You at least. Captain 
Wyldish, must be hungry." 

" I had not thought about it," he replied, 
" but I believe I am in rather a ravenous 
condition, now that I am reminded of it. I 
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really must be excused, however, until I have 
paid my respects, in proper form, to Miss 
Viviea* 

'' What a dreadful impostor he is^** laughed 
out Violet from among the flowers ; '^ I do 
not believe he cares for children one scrap. 
It is good of him, however, to flatter my 
weakness; and although I recognize the 
imposition, nevertheless I like it so much 
that I will not resent it But you have been 
very rash. Captain Wyldish, and I shall take 
you at your word, and make you come and 
give May a kiss directly, which / think 
worth any risk of frozen cofiee and petrified 
bacon; so come at once, for I expect she 
has already been looking for me in the 
boudoir/' 

They were pleasant to look a^ as they 
passed lightly through the room, he following 
her so closely, and willingly, and she with her 
eyes full of a young mother^s pride and love. 

Dorothy Summerldgfa looked after them 
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as if she thought so too, but she had a 
great affection for them. Even without that, 
she possessed such a power of throwing a 
light around the veriest commonplaces of 
life, that had the two been less fair and 
comely to look upon, she would probably- 
still have sent after them that kindly smile of 
approbation. Rare indeed was the occasion 
over which she did not strike some pleasant 
chord, making it vibrate with her own unsel- 
fish geniality. 

Two or three days glided happily away. 
Morning drifted into afternoon, and afternoon 
into evening, while Stanley Wyldish took 
little heed of time, but floated on in content- 
ment, as perfect as the enchanted repose of a 
lotus-eater. He found, as usual, that many 
things had accumulated which needed his 
attention. Among them were workpeople, in- 
doors and out-of-doors, to be suprintended, 
and numberless mistakes in the intricacies of 
arithmetic to be set straight There was no 
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limit to the patient attention with which he 
not only listened to Violet, as she unfolded to 
him, half sadly, half mockingly, the various^^ 
grievances which had arisen since he left her, 
but also endeavoured to reduce to order the 
chaos which her hands had more than once 
wrought in her account-book. 

" Telegram for you, sir, if you please," 
solemnly announced the grave old butler^ 
breaking in upon a merry party on the 
fourth morning after Stanley Wyldish had 
arrived at Greyford Hall. He was at that 
moment engaged in a regular game of romps 
with litde May. Running round and round 
the room with her on his shoulder, and every 
now and then holding her out at arm's length 
that she might try and catch her mother as> 
she ran before them. At that particular crisis 
May had just made a sudden snatch at 
Violet, and succeeded, to her great delight, in 
dragging down a long tress of her mother s 
hair. 
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" Telegram for you, sir, if you please," re- 
peated the butler in a louder tone, finding 
that he had not been heard, and advancing a 
few steps nearer to the merry, breathless 
trio. 

" What piece of bad luck have you there,. 
Stevens ?" burst from Stanley Wyldish, who, 
looking round, caught sight of the brown- 
envelope lying on the silver salver. '* Not 
for me, I hope ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and I have told the messenger 
to wait, in case you might wish to send an 
answer." 

The thin paper was impatiently torn open, 
while Violet took her child, and endeavoured 
to tuck away her dishevelled hair and look 
composed. 

"Just what I expected," was the ejacula- 
tion from Stanley Wyldish. " They never 
can leave a wretched fellow in peace for a. 
week together." 

Violet looked up nervously as she said. 
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" I hope it is not to call you away. 
What a dreadful nuisance it would be." 

Stanley Wyldish, without speaking, pointed 
to the paper which he held in his hand. At 
a glance she saw the words, " back, sudden 
inspection," &c, &c. 

"What a dreadful nuisance!" she ex- 
claimed again. " I wanted you, so much, to 
have been here when Lord Marchmont dines 
with us to-morrow." 

« 

" I am more vexed than I can express to 
you at having to leave you so quickly," said 
Stanley Wyldish ; and, recollecting that the 
servant still waited, he turned to him and 
said, "No answer, Stevens. Go I must, but 
to spend a shilling upon saying so, would 
be rather too much of a good thing." 

There was no more fun for baby May that 
day. Even Bon-bon seemed to guess that 
something was wrong. He eyed Stevens 
with a very dissatisfied air, looked disconso- 
lately up at his mistress for a minute or two, 
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and then resignedly curled himself up for a 
doze. 

The afternoon was completely engrossed 
by visitors, tiresome and dull in the extreme^ 
and who prosed for hours over the most un- 
interesting subjects. But as they had driven a 
long distance to see Violet, they could not 
well be shaken off. 

"What a provokingly long visit those 
people paid me this afternoon," she com- 
menced, when Stanley Wyldish entered the 
drawing-room after dinner that evening. " I 
thought they never would go. You amused 
me immensely, Captain Wyldish, by looking 
so fearfully bored and impatient. If they 
had not been two of the most imperturbable 
women in existence, they must have retreated 
earlier. It was very tiresome of them to fix 
upon to-day for their visit, since you must 
leave at daybreak to-morrow. As soon as 
you are gone I know that I shall remember 
heaps about which I ought to have asked 
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you, of everything and everybody, myself and 
my future life included." 

" Your future life, Mrs. Vivien T and the 
sentence was echoed by Stanley Wyldish 
with a ghasdy attempt at a smile. ''Your 
future life ?** he again repeated. " May I ask 
if you have formed any definite plans con- 
cerning it, of which I am unaware ?" 

The pause which ensued was embarrass- 
ing. 

But Dorothy Summerleigh, with ready tact, 
b^;an cheerfully to descant upon her own 
good fortune, in not having been caught 
in the drawing-room when the visitors were 
announced, and to describe how luxuriously 
she had finished the first volume of a new book 
while they were being entertained. 

With this help the conversation soon 
flowed easily along. 

At lengdi Stanley Wyldish whispered 
gently: 

" Will you let me talk to you for a litde 
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•time in the verandah, Mrs. Vivien ? I will 
fetch some shawls if you will kindly 

"Come." 

Violet blushed slightly as he led her to her 
favourite place. The lights came softly 

tfrom the room which they had just quitted, 
while Dorothy Summerleigh, having opened 
the piano, played a succession of sweet old 
airs. 

The verandah was filled with music, with- 
out disturbing the conversation of those 
who were within. They talked of Arundel, 
and of that especial time of sorrow and suf- 
fering which had terminated in such poig- 
nant grief; and then they spoke of more 
recent days. 

As they conversed, long and earnestly, 
Violet felt, for the first time, that somehow 
she and Stanley Wyldish had gradually, but 
certainly, changed places ; and that he, whom 
5he had guided and advised, had imper- 
ceptibly become her counsellor. Even as she 
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sat there listening to his words, her mind was 
busy with its own analysis. 

She remembered the promise which he 
had given her with regard to gambling, and 
a dim remembrance came to her that once 
she had been the stronger of the two. She 
struggled to think that soon she would re- 
gain her old position ; and that when her 
grief should become more subdued, she 
would resume the reins of government, 
and lose her present childlike dependence 
upon him. But, had not her grief brought 
this very dependence to pass? She could 
hardly tell. 

Nothing seemed dear to her, but that 
he was her greatest earthly comforter and 
protector. 

And he! — ^had you asked him what that 
pensive, slender figure was to him, whom he 
was wrapping so tenderly from the fancied 
cold — his steady answer would have been. 
'' It has ever been my best Ufe, my best in- 
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fluence ; but, now, it has grown to be my life 
— ^my love." 

Words which he had breathed, again and 
again, within his own soul, but which his lips 
had never uttered. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

'^ Kind hearts are more than coronets.** 

^' So the cap'ain's bin and gone agin/' said 
Jack Canington, a rosy-faced, sandy-haired 
man to his wife, a sturdy-looking matron who 
was intently rocking the cradle which con- 
tained their last bom. " I wonders how often 
hell come and go, and the lady up yonder 
still look so pale and woful-like — ^mercy 'ow 
he do sit and stare at her in churchy to be 
sure, and she never takin' a bit o' notice on 
'im, but sittin' there with her book and her 
eyes down, just like a himage/' 

"Maybe she don't care for him. Jack,'* 
answered his wife. "All ladies don't care 
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for all gendemen as cares for them, nor all 
women for all men as cares for them, for the 
matter o' that, and I reckon she's thinking 
more of the master, gone to heaven, than of 
any living cretur." 

" PYaps you're right, old gal — ^pYaps you're 
right — But I'm sorry for the gentleman, too — 
He's a proper sort — don't grudge his money, 
and sits a horse wonderful. If the old place 
is to have a new master, we may go further 
and fare wus, to my thinkin'." 

"There — ^there — don't yer talk about it, 
Jack. I've a fancy as how it would vex the 
mistress, and, dear heart, I'm sure she's 'ad 
enough to fret and vex her, without we village 
folk gossipin'. I minds her cryin' over me, 
when the little one went, and I were ill, and 
you was a'most drowned. Jack — all in her 
silks and laces she come, and her bonny hat 
with the white feather in it — I minds her 
pretty face, Jack, and her tears when she 
thought I'd nigh been a widder, and now 

9—2 
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she's a widder herself, and the capting may 
well sit and stare at her, all so changed and 
woful like as she be, and he'll 'ave to sit and 
stare a bit longer, too, I knows. Law ! Jack 
— do you think, now, as Td ha' been and gone 
an' got married agin, all in a hurry, if you'd 
bin took that time ?" 

" Doesn't know, missus — doesn't know,'* 
replied Jack, doubtfully, " but they does talk 
a sight o' things about the cap'ain and the 
lady, and they do say as he worships the 
werry ground she walks on," 

" Let 'em talk, Jack — ^time will show, and if 
it would make her comfortable agin, I hope 
she'll say ' yes,' to 'im, some o' these fine days. 
— 'Tain't always to be expected a young deli- 
cate lady like she can get along, all alone, with 
no near relations neither, and that big place 
and her child to take care on. Robbed, too t 
I knows she is, poor dear. I sees lots o' but- 
ter with the Hall print on it, in places where it 
didn't ought to be — and eggs-^Well ! eggs — is 
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hard to tell — but I warrent some on em's laid 
not far off from where the butter's churned — 
and chickens — ^Well!- — chickens — is hard to 
tell, same as eggs — 'specially when they's 
plucked, but I doesn't like the looks o' some 
o' the legs an' beaks I sees about for sale ; 
they looks like very near relations, Jack, to 
them as struts about, up above at the Hall 
yonder, and all three of these hartickles finds 
their way pretty reg'lar to the shop in the 
next village. There'll be a rare row some 
day when the capting's here a-lopking over 
the farm accounts, and I for one 'opes there 
may be — Things 'as gone on long enough. 

Poor dear !" she went on rocking the cradle 
a little more vigorously than before, " and she 
to have no mother neither. Well! the capting's 
not the only one as would serve her, I knows. 
There's the major, God bless 'im — as saved 
your life, Jack, and as has got a wife already, 
and there's the great lord, just come home 
from foreign parts, a nice, harmless, sensible 
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lookin' gentleman he be, too, 'cording to my 
way o' lookin' at 'im. I See him a-riding up 
the avenue pretty regTar. I hopes all these 
fine gentlemen won't bother her between 'em, 
and IVe heard lords is very bad to deal with. 
Poor young lady ! and only the other day, and 
the bells was a-ringin' and a-clanging for her 
weddin', and though they does talk, there's 
not a soul in the place as she hain't done a 
good turn by. 

" What business is it o' theim whether she 
haves the capting or whether she haven't, I 
should like to know. They'll be a-findin*^ 
out all about the lord soon, and then the/U 
talk all the other way round, and think them- 
selves mighty clever 'bout that I'm rather 
afeerd o' lords, though, Jack. Mother used to 
tell me sich tales about their dancings here 
and prancings there, and 'ow they thinks no 
more of breaking ladies' 'arts than of eatin' 
their dinners, and all because they are real 
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lords, they never gets no blame from nobody 
for nothinf 

Jack listened attentively to this speech 
from his wife, and then he said, quietly, 
'* Well done, missus, you're just like the rest 
of the women folk ; do yourself what you 
won't on no account let your old man do ; 
blowing hot, and cold, too, with the same 
breath. Wouldn't ha' married agin yourself, 
wouldn't yer ? Why shouldn't the young 
lady do it if she'd be more comfortable ? 
Why, indeed ? I never said as how she 
shouldn't. But never mind, old girl, you're 
a good wife, though I says that as shouldn't. 
And then the little 'uns — six as fine little 
'uns as a man need wish to see, and' as a man 
may be proud on, though I says that, too, as 
shouldn't" 

" Bless 'em," interrupted Susan, rocking 
the cradle with renewed maternal energy ; 
"bless 'em. And don't let us forget, Jack, 
who pays for the schoolin' of the three biggest. 
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and who paid for the buryin' of the little one 
laid to rest" 

Good Susan Carrington ! Truly refined at 
heart, and as thoroughly an English gentle- 
woman are you, in your simple gratitude and 
true judgment, as many an one, on whom a 
diamond necklace glitters, and whom a costly 
robe covers. And although your gown be of 
cotton, and your hands brown with toil for 
those you love, yet white and soft ones need 
not shrink from your grasp. Woman with 
woman, each in her own sphere, may grapple 
with the tide of evil, and uphold the pure and 
right 

The fears of Susan, with regard to the 
good conduct of the real lord in question, 
were, happily, groundless ; he was made of 
sterner and better material than to find 
pastime in breaking, or, rather, in trying to 
break, ladies' hearts. His return from India 
had occurred earlier than the time mentioned 
by Lady Marchmont to Violet, and he had 
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experienced the inexpressible delight of find- 
ing his mother but little altered by age since 
he had left her. State affairs had called him 
abroad. The parting had been one of anguish 
to Lady Marchmont, but she was a too highly- 
bred politician, and too patriotic, to place any 
impediment in his way, or to suggest that a 
consideration for her advanced years should 
interfere with his public duty. 

When the intelligence of the death of 
Arundel Vivien reached him it occasioned 
him much pain. As soon as he became 
settled at home, he evinced his sympathy for 
Violet by numerous acts of kindliness and 
courtesy. Both he and his mother held in 
supreme contempt many of the littlenesses of 
society. They could dispense with them 
more easily, perhaps, and more gracefully^ 
than others of humbler birth. Those two 
terrible words **they say," which scare so 
many, and which nip many a noble deed in 
the bud, conveyed no terrors to them — Lady 
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Marchmont had lived too long — Lord 
Marchmont not only too well, but also too 
wisely, to dread their power. Hence it 
followed that, although a bachelor, and an 
eligible one too, he unhesitatingly became an 
almost daily visitor at the Hall, where he 
pleasantly beguiled many hours, which might 
otherwise have been monotonous to Violet 
and Dorothy. 

It had been a great disappointment to 
Violet that she had not been able to intro- 
duce Stanley Wyldish to Lord Marchmont 
Unfortunately at the time of the short visit of 
the former. Lord Marchmont was away from 
home, and the unexpected summons to 
Stanley Wyldish, for so speedy a return, had 
prevented the meeting which had been 
arranged for them. Violet wished very much 
to bring her two friends together. She had not 
yet discovered that there are those, who, how- 
ever well calculated they may be to form the 
highest opinion of, and liking for, each other^ 
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nearly always fail to do so, when upon the 
equality of especial friendship with the 
introducer. The fairy-like castles of una- 
nimity indulged in by the latter, generally 
prove fallacious; therefore the disappoint- 
ment which Violet experienced upon this 
frustration of her plan, was in all probability 
less keen than it would have been on the 
accomplishment of her desire. The ancient 
proverb tells us, "of two evils, choose the 
least" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" For, O my God, Thy creatures are so fiaiL" 

It must be told of Lionel Harcourt, that he 
was no ease-loving, . feather-bed soldier, 
and that had the sound of war again echoed, 
England would have found in him one of her 
bravest sons of battle. During his second 
service in India, he had been attacked by 
dysentery and fever. Recovering almost by 
a miracle, he returned to England, exchanged 
his regiment for the one to which he at 
present belonged, and when his health 
was sufficiently recovered, he joined it at 
Malta. 

It was during his sojourn in England that 
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he became acquainted, under the circum- 
stances which we have narrated, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Vivien. Despite his usual calcu- 
lating self-control and caution, he had allowed 
his acquaintance with the latter to prove dan- 
gerous to his peace of mind, until at length, 
determining to escape from a thraldom over 
which he was fast losing all control, he 
proceeded to Malta, forbearing to seek an 
extension of his sick leave. 

Upon his arrival there, he found society 
paying homage, with loud praise, to the 
beauty of Margaret Avondale. She was 
an heiress, and in addition to her loveliness 
of person, she possessed an exquisitely sweet 
and well-cultivated voice. Lionel Harcourt 
was at once attracted by her refined and 
delicate beauty, while the calm indifference 
with which she received his most pointed at- 
tentions rendered him doubly persistent in 
offering them. It did not take him long 
to decide upon the desirability of a mar- 
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riage with Miss Avondale. He was an 
ambitious man, and her wealth promised 
to secure to him many things which he 
coveted. 

Moreover, his admiration for her beauty, 
stateliness, and dignity, was genuine. Never- 
theless his decision was made with so great 
a degree of calmness that it needed force 
from the pressure of accident, to bring it into 
activity. 

It would sometimes appear that our destiny 
hangs upon the most trifling circumstance. 
One evening Lionel Harcourt accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Avondale, their daughter, 
and several guests, to the theatre. At the 
conclusion of the entertainment, it was 
arranged that he should return in the same 
carriage with Margaret and her father. The 
rest of the party had already started, when 
Mr. Avondale, who was preparing to pro- 
ceed home with his daughter and guest, 
suddenly meeting with a friend, whom he had 
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not seen for years, was induced to relinquish 
Margaret to the sok charge of Lionel Har- 
dcourt 

The openly evinced intention of a young 
Spanish nobleman to endeavour to secure 
the sweet prize for himself, was the force 
which stirred Lionel Harcourt's determina- 
tion, and this unexpected opportunity for 
pleading his cause crowned its precipita- 
tion. 

When her father vanished, Margaret leaned 
gently back in the carriage, and, with a 
slight shiver, drew her opera cloak around 
lier. 

As the carriage moved onward, the moon, 
«very now and then, shed its soft light across 
her small regular features, rendering them 
distinctly visible. As it did so, she seemed, 
to her companion, like some beautiful statue, 
so perfect was the stillness and repose of her 
attitude. And yet her heart was throbbing 
wildly with the cruel memories which that 
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homeward drive brought back to her^ 
Wrapped in them, and with her young form 
bathed in the pale moonlight, a voice seemed 
to whisper to her once again, "When the 
pale moon shines, Margaret, as it is shining 
now, let it ever remind you of how fondly I 
love you/' 

It was a fancied echo, from a night of the 
past^ to which she was listening, and 
it died away as Lionel Harcourt said to 
her: 

" Why do you look so sad, Miss Avon- 
dale ? Do you not know that I am near 
you r 

She gave no sign or token that she heard 
him, other than a slight shiver, once again, as 
she drew the embroidered cloak more closely 
around her. 

"Margaret," he continued, after a slight 
pause, " may I tell you that I love you ?" 
At the sound of her name she started, and 
seemed as if making ready to spring from 
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the carriage. But she leant herself gently 
and slowly back again, and merely inclined 
her head towards him, almost as though she 
waited for and expected to hear more. 

Margaret," he whispered again, "are 
you listening to me ? Will you let me 
love you ? May I hope that you will love 
me ?" 

" Love whom ?" was the reply, and the 
words rang out in a pitiful cry from her soft 
young voice. A deadly pallor overspread 
the face of Lionel Harcourt, as the question 
fell upon his ear, and, kneeling by her side in 
the moving carriage, he answered : — 

" Love me. Miss Avondale, and become 
my wife." 

After he had thus spoken, there was a 
profound silence, broken only by the 
sound of the horses' feet as they moved 
along, while the shadow of the carriage 
-seemed a weird-like watch by its side, on the 
moon-lit road. 

VOL. I. 10 
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At length, turning somwhat suddenly to- 
wards him, she said in a voice, so low, that he 
hardly dared to breathe, lest he should fail to 
hear the words which were falling from her 
lips : 

"Take me away from this place. Major 
Harcourt, and I will grant your request. I 
will try to love you, although it scarcely 
seems to me that the deepest affection of 
your heart is being offered to me now. Say 
no more to me to-night, I entreat you." 

Lionel Harcourt had for many months de- 
spised himself for having lost his self-re- 
straint As he bade farewell to Mrs. Vivien, 
he allowed a few incoherent words of sadness 
to escape him, when the unfeigned astonish- 
ment, which beamed from her pure eyes, 
recalled him instantly to self-command. As 
he quitted her, he determined, ere he pre- 
sented himself before her again, to crush out^ 
by absence, every sentiment but that of the 
most platonic feeling of friendship. Hence,, 
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his flight to Malta then, and his resolve to 
marry now. 

Yet it was not without considerable 
excitement that he had made his declara- 
tion of love to Margaret Avondale during 
their lonely drive ; and his amazement 
was unbounded when, instead of either the 
faintly murmtired expression of pleasure, 
which he had hoped for, or the coldness of 
rejection, which he had feared, Margaret 
rapidly whispered her few broken sentences. 
But there was no time for prolonged conver- 
sation, even had he ventured to disobey her 
entreaty. The lights from the house, which 
they had nearly reached, were becoming dis- 
tinctly visible. 

" May I see you to-morrow T he asked 
hurriedly. 

" I will write to you," she gravely replied 
as she alighted from the carriage. 

There was a sound of merry voices and of 
laughter, as they entered one of the apart- 
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ments of the house, and joined Mrs. Avon- 
dale. Margaret was soon conversing with 
some one who approached her, while Lionel 
Harcourt retired to a distant part of the 
room. He was in no mood to join in the 
hilarity and amusement around him. 

The memory of no other love asked for, 
and reciprocated, mocked him with a faith 
now dead ; but he thought of a sweet woman 
in a fair English home, and he mused for a 
moment upon the happiness which might have 
been granted to him, could he have found 
her with no other tie binding her — could he 
have poured forth a passionate pleading to 
her. 

It was an ungenerous, unwise reverie. He 
put it from him with a sigh of hopelessness, 
and quickly gathered up the tangled threads 
of his imagination, and bound them resolutely 
to the reality of the present He glanced 
across the room at Margaret, and continued 
his soliloquy, determining that he would 
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take her from Malta, as she had asked him. 
His marriage with her, together with the ex- 
citement of travelling, would, he argued, dispel 
the fancies which he owned to be imprudent, 
and which he knew deservedly marred his 
happiness. He did not pause to consider 
whether Margaret would be happier also. 
Neither did he doubt the infallibility of the 
remedy which he was choosing for his unlaw- 
ful passion. He remained in his isolated 
position until the room was almost emptied of 
guests, and the last farewell had been spoken. 
With all his stoicism he felt it to be impos- 
sible to leave without some recognition, from 
Margaret, however slight, of that which had 
passed between them. Fortunately, one in- 
dividual, more loquacious than the rest, en- 
gaged the attention of Mrs. Avondale. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, he approached Margaret, 
and, as he bade her good-night, asked in an 
anxious sotto voce : 

" Will you spare me a rose from your dress^ 
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Miss Avondale, that I may carry it away 
with me ?" 

He watched her downcast face, and ob- 
served a slight trembling of her short red 
upper lip. There was an expression of in- 
decision over the faultless, almost child-like, 
purity of her countenance, as she took the 
flower from one of the clusters on her dress 
and held it steadily between her fingers. 

For a moment he thought she was about to 
bestow it upon him. But in another, its 
petals were being slowly plucked from it, one 
by one, until nothing remained but a mass of 
rose leaves in the palm of her hand. 

" Not a flower," she replied, as she scat- 
tered the fragments over a china dish which 
stood near her, " I cannot give you a flower ; 
but will not this do ?" and she unclasped a 
bracelet from her slender arm, and gave it 
to him. 

"I am grateful," he replied, "for what- 
ever you may kindly grant me; but the rose 
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would have given me sweeter hope — nay, 
would have spoken more to me of your- 
self." 

As he took the offered token, it chilled him, 
in spite of its costliness. 

" You are very tired, I fear, darling,'* Mrs. 
Avondale began as she caressed her daughter 
when, at length, they were alone. " I am 
sorry that I allowed you to sing after our 
return this evening. I ought to have been 
more firm, but my little bird sings so sweetly, 
that I could well understand how much they 
all wished to hear her. It has tired you too 
much, so come, at once, to your room. Papa 
seems very happy at having met his old 
friend — does he not ?" 

Margaret and her mother speedily parted 
for the night, and, immediately afterwards, 
Margaret dismissed her maid with a thankful 
sensation of relief at finding herself alone. 
Extinguishing the light, she proceeded to 
gratify her ^^ longing to behold again the 
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beauty of the night, ere dawn chased it 
away. 

It was a night so lovely, and so full of 
calm and holy teaching to the feverish, 
passionate hearts of mankind, that, to have 
passed it by unnoticed would have been the 
losing of a loving message, sent, through its 
beauty, from the hand of its Creator to His 
struggling, spirit-worn children. 

As Margaret drew aside the curtains from 
her window, a glorious tide of moonlight 
filled the room. For a while the sweet 
peace of the midnight repose of sleeping 
creation exercised its soothing influence upon 
her. She leaned against the window and 
looked wistfully from it, her brain throbbing 
painfully with busy thoughts. Then the 
tears rolled in rapid succession down her 
cheeks, and ceased gradually, as though 
their pearly torrent had quenched her grief. 
At length she roused herself. Closing the 
curtains, she re-lighted the .tapers, and 
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drawing towards her a writing - stand, she 
wrote the following words to Lionel Har- 
court : — 

" While you were speaking to me, as we 
drove home this evening, I had not the 
courage to tell you that I have once loved 
another. I could not become your wife 
without telling you this, but as I can never 
tell you any more than this, would it not be 
better for you to forget what has passed 
between us ?" 

Lionel Harcourt waited nervously until 
rather late the next morning, before this 
brief missive reached him. He replied, with 
a solicitation for an interview, which was 
granted. 

' Nothing could exceed, at all times, 
his polished and courteous bearing. Sub- 
dued and softened, as he naturally was, 
when the appointed interview with Mar- 
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garet took place, he appeared to great ad- 
vantage. 

'*I am here, Miss Avondale," he com- 
menced, as he drew closer to her, "to 
assure you how impossible it is for me ever 
to forget the occurrence of last evening. I 
do not presume to ask you any questions re- 
garding the past. I beg only to be allowed 
to repeat my petition, that you will love me 
and promise to become my wife. Believe 
me, if you will trust your future with me, I 
will strive my utmost to make it happy. So 
happy, indeed, that in its happiness you will 
forget every sorrow which you may once have 
had." 

He paused, for he understood Margaret 
well enough to know, that more than this 
might frighten her from him for ever. He 
did not fear the romance referred to in her 
note. 

" Margaret — dear Margaret," he continued, 
finding that she made him no answer, " do 
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not refuse that, for which I am pleading. 
You will not ?" he ejaculated, eagerly, as she 
timidly raised her eloquent eyes to his. " Do 
not speak, dearest," he went on, tenderly. " I 
also have had my dream, but in the love of 
each other, we will forget the past, and, in a 
new home amid new scenes, awake to perfect 
happiness." 

He folded his arms around her as he spoke, 
and although her soft cheek was dyed with 
crimson as he pressed his lips upon it, she 
did not turn from him, nor were the two cold 
trembling hands, which he took in his, with- 
"drawn. 

Major and Mrs. Harcourt were pronounced 
by the world to be a remarkably happy 
couple, admirably well-suited to each other, 
and a great acquisition to the circle of society 
in which they moved. It is true that nothing 
ever ruffled the harmony of their every-day 
life, but for many reasons, their union was 
scarcely one likely to be productive of any 
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superabundance of conjugal felicity. Such 
unions, however, frequently stand the test of 
time, faithfully and usefully, although their 
texture is unmixed with the happy " gloss " 
and " glimmer " vouchsafed to more fortunate 
mortals. The youthful romance, of which 
the lover thought so lightly, proved to be a 
sterner reality than he had supposed ; and 
Lionel Harcourt knew nothing more of his 
wife's secret, after they had been married a 
few years, than he did when she first promised 
him her hand. 

For some time succeeding their wedding 
they travelled, and on coming to England 
they were speedily invited to Greyford 
Hall. 

The house was full of visitors during their 
stay, and, consequently, Mrs. Harcourt had 
no opportunity of arriving at any degree of 
intimacy with Violet 

After the death of Arundel Vivien, both 
Lionel Harcourt and his wife sincerely de- 
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sired, by the warmth of their friendship, to 
be of some comfort to her. They repeatedly 
endeavoured to persuade her to visit them, 
but she steadily declined all invitations. Time 
had sped on without bringing any change to 
her resolution. She and May continued in 
the seclusion of Greyford Hall. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** I will pluck it from my bosom, tho' my heart be at 
the root" 

" Don't laugh/' wrote Mrs. Vivien, in a long 
letter, to Captain Wyldish, some weeks after 
his visit which had ended so abruptly, " when 
I tell you that dear, good Miss Summerleigh 
is going to be married. It is all just like a 
story-book, and it is all going to end happily, 
just as story-books ought, and as I should 
make them if I wrote them. It seems that she 
had a lover, and I am afraid to say how many 
years ago, but it was before the death of her 
father, and that happened, I know, a very 
long time since* This lover had no money^. 
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so they were not even allowed to be engaged. 
They were dreadfully broken-hearted, and 
were obliged to part, each vowing never to 
marry any one else ; and, marvel of ^marvels^ 
they have kept their word. 

" But I must not grow incoherent, for I 
really have a great deal to tell you, and I am 
going to commence at the beginning of my 
story. The day before yesterday, May and 
I stayed in the park until it was growing 
dusk, and past her bed-time. When I came 
in I went straight to the library. I suppose 
I was in a meditative mood ; at any rate, I 
walked in very slowly and softly, and never 
looked up until I reached the middle of the 
room, when my astonishment was unbounded, 
on beholding a tall, strange man, standing 
with his back to the fireplace, his face partly 
hidden on something, and his arms enveloping 
something. 

" It was well that the decorous Stevens was 
not the intruder instead of myself, for I am 
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certain had he been, nothing could have saved 
him fit>m an apoplectic fit, since that some- 
thing proved to be Miss Smnmerleigh. I 
was perfectly aghast, and remained nx>ted to 
the spot of carpet upon which I stood, untQ the 
stranger suddenly raised his head, and, seeing 
me, relinquished Miss Smnmerleigh and in a 
most charmingly frank, and, con^derii^ his 
position, wonderfully unembarrassed manner, 
introduced himsel£ The dear little woman 
did her best to rally, and become composed, 
but it was altogether too much for her, and 
after a vain attempt, she looked imploringly 
at us and left the room. The situation was 
awkward. Mr. Vansittart, however, peeved 
himself to be equal to the occasion. Ad- 
vancing towards me, he proceeded at once to 
say, 

"' I owe you a thousand apologies^ Mrs. 
Vivien, for the scene you have just acciden- 
tally witnessed. Miss Summerieigh and I 
have been separated for many long years. 
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and just as you entered I had obtained her 
promise that she would shortly become 
my wife. I have, as you see, grown gray in 
her service/ he added, smiling, 'but you 
know her too well not to understand how 
great my happiness must be. May I trust 
that you will forgive that which must almost 
appear an unwarrantable intrusion on my 
part?* 

" What could I say or do, my dear Captain 
Wyldish ? Even while I congratulated him, 
my selfishness comprehended what a terrible 
grief this marriage would bring to me, and 
wh^t a blank Miss Summerleigh's absence 
would create in my home. I find Out,, now, 
that consideration for this prevented her from 
confiding to me the secret of her returning 
lover. I leave you to imagine the long 
conversation which she and I hqld together, 
and how it was interspersed with smites and 
teojcs. 

'' They are to be married almost imme- 

VOL. I. II 
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diatdy, when Mn Van^ttart will cany bade 
his prize to India. I confess^ I went to bed 
sordy cast down and bewildered, but the next 
morning, fortunately, brought Major Har- 
court, who most kindly solved some of my 
difficulties^ 

'' I am to go to town, and stay widi 
him and Mrs. Harcourt until I find some 
one to return here widi me as companion, 
or something of that sort Major Har- 
court has gone to explain what nursery 
arrangements are required for May, after 
which he will return for me. So for the 
present we shall be safe with such kind 
friends, and I hope diat we may meet you, 
as I know you are often in town. Major 
Harcourt will hdp me to settle how diings 
are to go on during my absence. I really 
cannot think what I should have done widi- 
out him, and how I am to manage when I 
return, without dear, darling Miss Summer- 
leigh, I cannot telL The wedding b to take 
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place immediately. Mr. Vansittart's relations 
live close to Miss Summerleigh's own house 
in Devonshire, from whence the wedding will 
take place. It is needless to say that I could 
not be present at the ceremony." 

There was not much else in the letter, and 
if there had been it would have found little 
chance of being attended to. There was no 
amusement to Stanley Wyldish in the de- 
scription given him of the library scene — no 
interest for the lovers — no compassion for the 
writer in the loss she would so soon sustain 
of the society of her friend. All was 
swallowed up, in. one concentrated feeling of 
jealousy. 

Mrs. Vivien, he thought bitterly, had 
found another to help her, and was cheer- 
fully arranging to leave the home which he 
had striven so hard to retain for her. Until 
now, she had strenuously opposed every sug- 
gestion that both he and Miss Summerleigh 
had made for her to do so. 

II — 2 
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Her health had often demanded a change of 
air, but no persuasion hitherto could induce 
her to take it. Now, she was leaving Grey- 
ford Hall suddenly, and at the very time 
when she must have known that he could 
have gone to asskt her in any difficulty, 
but she was rdieved from her perplexities at 
once — and by whom ? — ^by the very man 
whom he wished to ke^ from her. He for- 
got the suddenness of the affiur and his utter 
inability, being a bachelor, to receive a 
lady and tiny child as guests, while he. 
overlooked the natuial anxiety, which Violet 
would necessarily feel, to release her friend 
as speedily as possible from the duties at 
Greyford Hall, so that the bridal arrange- 
ments might not be impeded He foigot 
to be just, and, then and thei;!^ he Y^l^y 
carved out imtold sorrow for himself and for 
her. 

J^alou^ w^ without doubt, one of his 
besetting sins. It had, the power of completely^ 
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transforming him; and jealousy of Lionel 
Harcourt was of long duration. 

He stood erect and motionless, as he read, 
transfixed with anger. 

" Hallo, Wyldish," was the unexpected 
greeting which roused him, "what are you 
doing, standing there, and looking as black 
as thunder, with that letter in your hand } 
Duns, again, I suppose ? Never mind, burn 
it, old man, and pitch the bailiffs out of the 
window, if they appear ; but you might take 
some sort of notice of a fellow, though, when 
he looks in upon you." 

" All right, Dallingcourt, don't bother, 
there's a good fellow. Temper is no name 
for the mood I am in now." 

" What, worse than usual ? Well ! you 
must be cheerful. However, I only want to 
know whether you will come round and dine 
with us to-night We intend going to the 
theatre afterwards, so you may as well 



'Come." 
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Half an hour earlier, and this invitation 
would have shared the fate of many similar 
ones, and would have been refused. There 
was a slight hesitation on the part of Stanley 
Wyldish, before he replied, and then it was 
warmly accepted. 

" Go ? — of course I'll go," he muttered ta 
himself, as George Dallingcourt departed. 
" Fool that I have been to waste so much 
time upon a woman who never has cared for 
me, and who never will. By this time Har- 
court has, doubtless, escorted her to town 
with much greater care than I could. Of 
course, this precious letter has been as long 
as possible on the road. Sent to my quar- 
ters ; and my idiot of a servant was drunk 
as usual, I could swear, and neglected to post 
it, or it would have been here the day before 
yesterday." 

Upon this he re-opened the missive, which 
had unwittingly brought him such woe, and 
carefully reconsidered its contents. "Why 
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on earth," he continued, waxing more and 
more wrathful, " was I not sent for, I should 
like to know ? Why could not one of those 
everlasting telegrams have come, as usual, 
when anything is the matter? The entire 
thing has been arranged for a long time, I 
firmly believe. I have been a great ass, and 
doubtless that scoundrel Harcourt is laughing 
at me now, in his sleeve. I have no notion 
of his town address, for Mrs. Vivien, of 
course, has not thought proper to mention it 
They all know, however, where I am to be 
found. So I am to wait, I suppose, until I 
am wanted, and then I may be fetched, if it 
happens to suit them. 

" It is all over with me now. Ill go in 
heavily for the Dallingcourt. Better suited 
to me, perhaps, and the game will be easy 
enough to win in that quarter." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'' That has to-day its sunny side." 

Stanley Wyldish judged rashly when he 
predicted, that Violet had arrived in town 
before her letter, announcing the intended 
marriage of Dorothy Summerleigh, reached 
him. 

It was nevertheless, a right conclusion. 

Lionel Harcourt speedily returned to Grey- 
ford Hall, and Violet, with May and Susanne, 
had accompanied him on the following day to 
Mrs. Harcourt 

Dorothy Summerleigh, with her habitual 
unselfishness, had wished that this should be 
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so. She had long desired that Violet should 
experience the benefit of fresh scenes. She 
knew, also, that to linger over a parting is to 
prolong its pain, and to give much unneces- 
sary sharpness to its sting. The same deli- 
cacy of feeling, which had made her refrain 
from imparting to Violet the knowledge of 
the return of Mr. Vansittart to England, 
caused her now to shrink from betraying 
any outward token of her newly-found happi- 
ness. 

Violet appreciated the tender thoughtful- 
ness of her friend, while she endeavoured to 
enter with cheerfulness into the prospects of 
the future, which had so unexpectedly arisen 
for her. 

But it was a difficult part for each of them 
to sustain. The more so, because all the 
arrangements for Violet's own marriage had 
been superintended by Dorothy, and it was 
impossible for either of them to forget, 
how short-lived had been the fair splendour 
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of the anticipated happiness which dia^ 
shone 

Mn Vansittart had but a short time ta 
remain in England, and therefore the wed- 
ding could not be delayed : but betweea 
her love for him, and her affection for Violet^ 
the heart of poor Dorothy was almost torn 
asunder. However, she took courage to 
leave Violet, from the thought that each day 
found her stronger and more hopeful, while 
at the same 'time she was more engrossed 
with little May. They might safdy, she 
hoped, be left to each other, in the security 
of their pretty home 

Major and Mrs. Harcourt soon discovered 
that, with the exception of an occasional walk^ 
or drive in the park, Violet firmly refused all 
gaiety and amusement So the time passed 
without excitement ; and a week had elapsed 
since she and her child had taken up their 
abode with them. 

But although quiet to them, it had been 
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unquiet and stormy to Stanley Wyldish, 
who had never been sufficiently composed 
to answer her unfortunate letter. He had, 
in fact, spent the greater portion of the time 
in trying to forget her by making desperate 
love to Inah Dallingcourt 

Twice, within the last few years, the 
wheel of fortune had brought him within 
the sphere of her blandishments. The 
knowledge, which he had gained by former 
experience, had he been less heedless and 
less absorbed by an imaginary grievance, 
would have caused him to listen to the 
trumpet-call of caution, now so loudly sound- 
ing. 

The rumour which had disturbed Basil 
Cranmore had been afloat some time. It. 
rose up, and died away, as the impulse of one 
of the principal actors gave or withheld cause. 
But it was difficult to realize whether it had 
any foundation. 

In spite of all the skilled endeavours of 
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the fair besieger, the fortress long held out, 
and appeared impregnable. 

Now, however, one, whom she considered 
an enemy, had unknowingly thrown in her 
way an opportunity, of which she was not 
slow to take advantage. It was of little con- 
sequence to her, for what reason the strong- 
hold surrendered, so long as it yielded at last. 
The besieged and besieger had been engaged 
in something more serious than an ordinary 
flirtation during the stay of Stanley Wyldish 
in Malta. How, or why, the afiair ended, 
caused considerable speculation at the time, 
and curiosity was now revived with unabated 
vigour. 

Inah was at this time in London, visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Lennox, her aunt and 
uncle. 

It was a piece of good fortune, which she 
had not anticipated, that Stanley Wyldish 
would remain in town during so great a por- 
tion of her stay. This week, therefore, had 
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been to her one of especial enjoyment and 
pleasure. It had brought opportunities and 
meetings, of which she had often dreamed, 
and even devised, when at home ; but which 
had, as often, been frustrated, by either the 
engagements of Stanley Wyldish, his "ab- 
sence," or by that most provoking, because 
unanswerable, plea of " on duty." Who has 
soldier friends and does not hate the very 
sound of it ? Notwithstanding, it was rather 
the shadow of excitement than the substance 
of happiness which she held within her grasp, 
and she liked him too well not to realize 
this. 

No usurper ever held a more uncertain, 
unenviable hold over the hearts of the 
people, than she did over the man who 
seemed desirous to throw himself at her 
feet No sceptre was ever grasped more 
eagerly, and no sway was ever more un- 
certain. 

But of rest and unrest, of sunshine and 
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cloud, of good to one and evil to another, the 
week recked not. 

Hurrying on, it left its scars upon some of 
the children of earth, while it bestowed the 
balm of its healing power upon others. 

Ere this fragment of time, which had been 
fraught with such different interests to those 
of whom we are telling, had drifted into the 
past, Dorothy Summerleigh was married. 

There are some whose nature adversity 
cannot warp, and prosperity cannot sully. 
If she bent before the one, it was only as 
some floweret droops with the heaviness 
of the moisture, which renews its vigour 
and beauty, to raise its head anew and shed 
a sweeter and more powerful fragrance 
around. But if she sunned herself in the 
other, it widened the halo of her contentment 
and loving deeds, while it enlarged, with its 
warmth, the unselfishness of her already un- 
selfish disposition. 

Does the reader know the' line of railway 
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from Exeter to Bideford ? It is not so pic- 
turesque, perhaps, as that from Exeter to 
Plymouth, where we get a peep at Dawlish, 
with its cliffs and sea, and also of thickly- 
wooded Ivybridge : but it is sufficiently in- 
teresting to repay the traveller for its want of 
•speed. 

Passing Barnstaple and Instow, we alight 
at Bideford, exchange the train for our 
carriage, and, crossing the quaint old bridge, 
ascend the steep street of the town. 

Driving through it, we proceed for some 
miles through lanes, the length of which jus- 
tifies their notoriety. They are so beautiful, 
with their North-Devon luxuriance at one 
point, and wildness at another, that we are 
sorry they should bring with their self-justifi- 
cation the "turning," which exemplifies the 
truth of the old proverb. 

Sweet North Devon ! with its Clovelly 
looking as though the trees, by which it is 
^surrounded, are holding it tenderly in their 
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arms, fearful lest it should slip away from 
them altogether, and be lost in the wide- 
spreading ocean which flows around it. Clo- 
velly! immortalized in story, and loved by 
all, who appreciate nature, for its unrivalled 
beauty — a beauty so exquisite that, did its 
county possess no other loveliness, it would 
thereby be world-renowned. 

But we, who know you well, North Devon, 
can sing of other glories that are yours — can 
tell of many a wonder — of your Ilfracombe — 
of your rocky coast— of your pebble ridge — 
of your hill and dale ; and as the pure, fresh 
air is blowing over us, after the heat and 
noise of the train, we could almost wish 
that your lanes possessed '^ no turnings," and 
that our steeds would carry us "on for 
ever." 

We have already passed two villages — 
hiddien from us as soon as we had passed 
them, by the rising ground — ^and now we are 
nearing a third. A3 we catch the first glimpse 
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of it, we rouse ourselves from the pleasur- 
able listlessness, with which we have been 
enjoying the several delights of our evening 
drive, and begin to feel important 

Our coachman, too, is already more im- 
posingly erect, and our pace is considerably 
quickened. But we are somewhat premature. 
We soon discover that we are asserting our- 
selves and our dignity, only to the twittering 
birds and green hedgerows. The village 
stands higher than the road we are pursuing, 
and we are farther from it than we had 
imagined. Nevertheless, we are rapidly 
approj^hing closer and closer, and thiere 
are unmistak;able signs of a great excite- 
ment We have comt^ upon a few pictu- 
resque outlying cottgges. Each oae, as we 
drive past, pours forth its inmates, from 
grandsire to infant We are evicJeQtly pait 
of a g^eat and universal interest:, which i^as 
not yet reached its culmixutting pojint 3ome^ 
thing more mpoitant tb^n ourselves i$ de^Iy 

VOL, I. 12 
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looked for. Our vanity is not hurt thereby ; 
indeed, we feel almost apologetic, as we see 
them hastening along their garden-paths, and 
know that we shall disappoint them, and 
that their patient watching must remain un- 
rewarded until the arrival of another trs^in. 
As we press onward, we overtake troops of 
boys and girls, carrying in their hands boughs 
of trees and baskets of flowers. They stop 
as they hear the sound of carriage-wheels, and 
their rosy faces wear the same look of eager 
curiosity. They are sturdy-limbed, healthy- 
looking children, and as they turn to drop their 
curtseys, we notice many a pretty, rich-com- 
plexioned Devonshire face peeping from 
under the girls' sun-bonnets. 

At length we see the spire of the village 
church, and, by-and-by, the village itself to 
which we are bound. 

At its entrance we pass under a triumphal 
arch, and we are not slow to guess whom 
its erection is intended to honour. Still 
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every face is turned to us with the same ex- 
pectant expression. Only our own increasing 
excitement sustains us, and prevents us from 
becoming nearly as sorry for ourselves as for 
others, so embarrassed are we beginning to 
feel at this prolonged and continued scru- 
tiny. 

Passing on, we perceive knots of villagers 
grouped around the large tree which occupies 
the centre of the village-green, and which 
faces the church and the school-house. There 
is a happy stir and bustle over all. Some 
are busy with strong hand and arm, some 
with tongue and eye only ; but all are helping 
in, or watching the completion of, the decora- 
tions of the church-gate and porch. 

We are glad, at last, to recognize the 
familiar face of the vicar, and with him our 
old friend Mr. Matingley, who had, as we 
now perceive, stolen a march upon us. But, 
although they greet us quickly, we have yet 
had time to scan it all ; the gala appearance 

12 — 2 
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of village and villagers ; the merriment of the 
younger faces, the eneigy of the elder ones. 
Their vicar, standing in the midst of them, 
tall and commanding, dressed in his old- 
fashioned swallow-tailed coat, directed their 
various operations, while by his side stood 
Mr. Matingley, with hammer and nails in his 
hands, as busy as the rest Having alighted 
and refreshed ourselves at the Vicaiage, we 
commenced to earn golden opinions for our- 
selves, in the honest hearts around us, by join- 
ing zealously in their woHc 

Inside the church skilful hands had been 
equally industrious. White flowers were 
twined gracefully on the diancel screen — 
white flowers were placed with reverential 
care upon the altar. 

At length all were g^ad at the success of 
a completed toiL The setting sun shone 
glcniously, while the cheeiy "good-night'' 
passed from mouth to mouth. 

Upon the f<^owing morning the sun rose 
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as gloriously as it had set Ere it was many 
hours old we were again within the old 
church walls. 

A respectful silence prevailed without, 
while within a holy rite was making Dorothy 
Summerleigh and Horace Vansittart one for 
life. There is a tremulous faltering in the 
voice of the bride, when, at length, it is 
lieard ; but the utterance of the bridegroom 
is full and strong, as though he were thankful 
to find some vent, in those few earnest words 
of the service, for the full tide of happiness 
which almost overpowers him. At last 
they, who had scarcely dared to indulge in 
the hope of meeting again upon earth, left 
the altar "man and wife." Groups of kindly 
faces and outstretched hands were waiting to 
greet them, while full hearts petitioned for a 
blessing on the newly- wedded pair. The 
only drop of pain in their cup of content 
was that which Dorothy experienced at leav- 
ing Violet 
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This wedding-day was a sore tax upon the 
spirits and cheerfulness of Violet, who could 
not make herself as glad as she desired, and 
as she felt that she ought to be, at the hap- 
piness of her friend. Moreover, she was 
vexed with herself because she allowed the 
remembrance of what their happiness cost 
her to mingle with her sympathy for the two 
faithful hearts made happy at last. 

" The foolish confusions of innocent sor* 
row " distressed her. 

Death and absence^ each in turn, were 
ordained to take a loved one from her. 
Riven hearts cannot always turn from earth,, 
and tear-laden souls may not ever soar heaven- 
ward. Violet experienced this. While Arun- 
del rested in the blissful home of Paradise^ 
and Dorothy Vansittart in the stronghold of 
the heart of her husband, choking sobs es- 
caped from Violet as she tried to thank God 
that it was so. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

<' I cannot soar into the heights you show/' 

The sun was doing its best to remind the 
devotees of fashion that they had reached 
the summit of their dissipation, and to sug- 
gest to them longings for sea breezes and 
green fields. But its sultry warnings re- 
mained disregarded. In the list of depar- 
tures from town not one exodus could be 
found important enough to awaken attention. 
Day after day the weather continued un- 
usually oppressive, and upon one of the 
warmest mornings, two ladies in listless atti- 
tude, with books and work thrown aside, 
were endeavouring to catch what little breeze 
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they could from an open shaded window. 
They had, apparently, thought it almost too 
warm even for conversation, and their pretty 
chirrup of girlish voices had ceased for some 
minutes. The silence, however, was soon 
broken. 

"I liked that Mr. Basil Cranmore, to 
whom I was introduced last night/' began 
Nellie Lennox, the younger, and, at first 
sight, the least attractive of the two. " I 
thought he looked dreadfully grave and 
serious, but I soon discovered he was not so. 
He really is particularly nice. I do not 
think he approved of you though, Inah, for I 
saw him look at you, once or twice, as severely 
as the laws of politeness, when stretched to 
their utmost limits, would permit. Do you 
know anything about him ? or have you ever 
met him before ?" 

Thus interrogated, Inah Dallingcourt 
dropped her chatelaine, with the trinkets of 
which she had been playing, and regarded her 
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•companion with a slight degree of languid at- 
tention. Her appearance was almost as dazz- 
ling as the bright sunshine without. Emeralds 
and diamonds of large size flashed from her 
white fingers as she rested them idly in her 
lap, while the same brilliant gems shone from 
a locket at her throat Her dress, which 
combined marvellous shades of blue and 
green, in its fanciful arrangement, enhanced 
the brilliancy both of her complexion and of 
her bright yellow hair. 

Inah Dallingcourt was an unscrupulous flirt, 
and the large amount of natural attractions 
which she possessed enabled her to carry on 
her work of devastation over the hearts of 
the weak and the unwary. She had achieved 
a great reputation for beauty — ^a reputation 
which she spared no pains to keep. In 
this she succeeded, although the eight and 
twentieth summer, which she had now reached, 
had ripened somewhat too deeply the bloom 
on her cheek, and had rounded, a little too 
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much for girlish beauty, her magnificently 
white shoulders and arms. 

In conjunction with her charms of face and 
form, her high spirits and animation gained 
for her, always, a host of admirers. One 
after another these reckless moths singed and 
scorched themselves in the fire, which was 
lighted at her shrine, the flame of which, they 
persuaded themselves for a time, was that 
of a real, true, and imperishable passion* 
One after another they were set at liberty as 
there appeared in sight a fresh worshipper, who 
gave promise, perhaps, of richer spoil, at any 
rate of fresh excitement to the fair priestess. 

The disappointed ones took flight, but 
speedily recovered themselves in gentler and 
purer atmospheres, while each tide of season^ 
as it came, rolled a wave of fresh victims ta 
her feet, and the months, as they sped by,, 
left new slaves bound to her chariot wheels. 

They, who were thus overthrown and 
fettered, were no mean legion. True it is 
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that sometimes recruits and raw material 
might be found in the defeated lines, but^ 
for the most part, they had served long 
imder the banner of Cupid, and had been 
scarred and wounded in many an amorous en- 
counter. Whatever their standing, however, 
all had as yet contrived to break through the 
entanglements which Inah wove around them, 
while the coveted bourne of the hymeneal 
altar seemed as far from her now, as when 
she was first launched upon society some nine 
years previously. She was a striking contrast, 
in appearance and character, to her cousin, 
Nellie Lennox, the simply-dressed, quiet, 
intelligent-looking girl whose question she 
thus answered. 

" My dear child, how can I tell ? Mr. 
Cranmore is a little man. I never look at 
little men unless I am obliged to do so, and 
then I make a point of forgetting all about 
them immediately afterwards. I am quite 
prepared to believe all you may tell me about 
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him, and to have faith in your report of his 
charming qualities. As a proof of this, I will 
patronize him, if you particularly wish it, and 
allow him to have the honour of being intro- 
duced to me at the next opportunity. He, 
being a dark man, will admire £ur women, to 
a certainty, and therefore will be dying to 
know me." 

" I am not so sure of that," was the prompt 
reply. '^ I saw enough of him to ascertain 
that he is altogether the wrong sort of man 
to be patronized. Besides, I tell you, he 
looked volumes of disapproval at the tre- 
mendous flirtation in which you were en- 
gaged.*' 

" The grapes were very sour, perhaps, dear. 
They always make people wonderfully 
righteous, you know, while they are being 
eaten." 

Nellie smiled mischievously as she said, 
" Try your powers if you like, sweet cousin ; 
but remember that I prophesy a defeat" 
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** This new friend of yours is stupendously 
endowed, Nellie, according to your estimation ; 
but do not bore me quite to death this hot 
morning, whatever his good points may be. 
Take my advice, in return for your prediction, 
and do not advocate either him or his prin- 
ciples until you know whether he is the eldest 
son or not. He and his attributes are worth 
nothing, if he is only a second, or worse 
than nothing if a dreadful third. Of all 
things, dear little Nellie, eschew a younger 
son." 

" You are severe this morning," Nellie re- 
turned, merrily, *' upon the unfortunates who 
happen to miss the entail I think, however, 
that they are as well worth talking to as some 
of those elder scions of noble houses, upon 
whom you fasten what little faith their flattery 
and flirtation have left in you. I know 
one, a tall one — ever such a tall one," she 
went on, with increasing merriment of man- 
ner, standing on tip-toe as she spoke, and 
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trying to reach as high in the air with her 
hand as his imaginary head might be sup- 
posed to reach, " and I would not give much 
for him, good-looking, broad-shouldered, tall, 
heir-apparent though he be. A knight of 
yours I know you dub him ; but if ever there 
was a recreant knight he is one. I am not 
generally horsey in my expressions, but I 
must say, that I call him a regular * jibber/'* 

The last word was accompanied by an 
emphatic shake of the head, as though the 
speaker had somewhat exhausted her elo- 
quence. 

Inah winced a little, but, without replying, 
sang, in a rich voice and with a mock-senti- 
mental air, a few words from the well-known 
ballad, " Strangers Yet," 

'' Shall we never fairly stand. 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand?*' 

and then, ceasing abruptly, she exclaimed, 
" Oh, Nellie ! Nellie ! you romantic juve- 
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nile. Do you think nowadays that men 
wear their feelings pinned upon their coat 
sleeves, that all may read who choose, or that 
such a thing as a passion, absorbing enough 
for one woman, occupies any one man to the 
exclusion of all others ? And are you roaming 
through the world dreaming that a storming 
Sir Lancelot will withstand all maidens, how- 
ever beauteous, for your sweet sake, and keep 
only your image in his heart, no matter how 
many little Elaines shut themselves up, and 
sing themselves to death, for love of him ? 
The heroine of such a romance would be 
little short of a martyr ; for, of course, if he 
allowed no one else to cross his vision, you 
could not with any conscience be less scrupu- 
lous. Oh, dear ! I suppose you would like to 
have one pair of spectacles for both, through 
which you could only see each other, and 
without which you would be perfectly blind. 
Put them on yourself first, and look lovingly 
at him ; then lend them to him, to repeat the 
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same charming experiment on you. What an 
interesting world of one's own it would be 
under such circumstances. Connubial bliss — 
absorbed in each other. * Hand to hand/ 
and ' soul to soul/ with a vengeance. Do 
you expect Captain Wyldish to have ears and 
eyes for none but me ?" 

"If I did, I should be terribly disap- 
pointed/' was the decided reply of Nellie v 
and then she added, thoughtfully, " Do you 
know, Inah, that I sometimes fancy you care 
more for him, than you have ever done for 
any one else. I believe, also, that when yau 
first knew him in Malta, you were as romantic 
as you suppose me to be now. He must be 
very changed since then ; but, although it is 
the fashion to talk of him as awfully wild, and 
always in mad spirits, I have often seen a 
wretchedly anxious expression come over his 
face. It makes me feel very sorry when 
I see it ; and I have noticed it more since 
his friend, Mr, Vivien, died. I should be 
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very jealous of Mrs. Vivien, if I were yoy, 
Inak" 

" NoQfiense, child," retorted Inah, scorn- 
fully. " She is the feeblest butterfly in exist- 
ence. She has a baby, too \ and papa says 
she is, very likely, soon to be turned out of 
her property." 

*' Oh ! I do hope not," Nellie cried warmly. 
" I have always heard that she is so nice, and 
that she devotedly loved her husband. What 
a cruel thing it would be for her to have more 
sorrow. I hardly know why, but I always 
feel that I should like to know her." 

"Form a crusade then, and visit this 
distressed widow," suggested Inah. "You 
might try, on your way, to reform re- 
creant knights, as you call them, whose 
number, judged by your standard, is legion." 

" I do not care an atom for your derision, 
Inah ! I only wish that I could help those 
who suffer. I have no ambition to attack 
your knights, but I should like of all things 
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to form a crusade against falseness, and un- 
truth of every description. I often wish there 
was some way of testing whether people be 
true or false, in the same sure manner as there 
is of testing gold and silver." 

" How very absurd you are this morning, 
Nellie. Fancy having one's particular friends 
pitched on their heads, or submitted to some 
frightful bodily torture, just for the selfish 
gratification of finding out whether they tell 
fibs or not What a barbarous notion ! Why 
they might emerge with a black eye, or some 
other horrible disfigurement, and not be able 
to show themselves for ever so long. You 
had much better leave ever3^hing as it is^ 
and if your friends flatter you to your face, at 
one instant, and, having left you, abuse you at 
another, what does it matter so long as they 
were agreeable in your presence ? I have no 
sympathy with your Quixotic ideas." 

" Nevertheless I am bent on retaining 
them," Nellie eagerly interposed. ** I must 
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believe thoroughly in the sincerity of my 
friends, or I cannot care for them." 

"If you are wise," exclaimed Inah, " you 
would leave their sincerity to take care of 
itself ; and if a man vows eternal devotion to 
you, believe him, and make him useful to 
you for his pains. Most likely his eternal 
devotion will prove but a very temporary and 
fleeting one, which will give you the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging it for another. He will 
have danced just as well, sang just as well, 
amused you just as much, chosen as 
exquisite bouquets, and perfectly fitting 
gloves for you. . He will have admired as 
enthusiastically everything belonging to you, 
from the tip of your dog's nose to the 
heels of your boots, as if he were constancy 
itself personified, and as though that state of 
things were going to last for even How 
stupid it would be to have everybody saying 
exactly what they mean, without one pleasing 
littlel white fib, to relieve the monotony of 

13—2 
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their conversation. Bare facts would, I am 
convinced, bring nae speedily to an untimely 
end." 

" How provoking you are, Inah. You 
know I was not speaking of those wretched 
things called fibs, although, for the matter of 
that, / would have them all swept away and 
risk the stupidity which might ensue. Words 
ought to be words, and to mean what they 
are intended, and people ought to use them 
properiy. I think, in your heart you agree 
with me, but you will not own it" 

"Indeed, I do not," replied Inah, im- 
patiently; "and, if your ideas were to be 
carried out, I think Victoria crosses ought 
to be awarded to the man or woman who 
should be found brave enough to probe 
beneath and disturb the surface of things 
around them." 

"Then order the crosses immediately," 
Nellie said, laughing heartily; "for I am 
burning to destroy some of them. I have 
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always hated them for their hoUowness, 
and now that I have nearly reached the 
end of my second season, I hate them still 
more/' 

Inah glanced kindly at her cousin as she 
replied, " Yet you have been a success, you 
little Puritan, with your childish face, and your 
preaching. But here comes something more 
interesting than this prosy conversation of 
ours. See, here are piles of art from Bond 
Street — finery enough to sink an iron- 
clad/' 

The two girls turned simultaneously to 
examine the gorgeous handiwork brought for 
their inspection, and Nellie Lennox soon, for 
a time, forgot her zeal against the treachery 
of the world, and her desire for its reform. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" A jealousy so strong that judgment cannot cure." 

" What are all the men turning round to look 
at?" exclaimed Inah DalHngcourt, one morning 
shortly succeeding that on which the foregoing 
conversation had taken place. She was seated 
upon a chair, under one of the shadiest trees 
in the park, and attended by Stanley Wyld- 
ish. 

" It is perfectly preposterous of them to 
stare in that manner/' she continued. " I 
expected to see some new and startling 
beauty, but, after all, they are only looking at 
that girl in deep mourning, who, in my opinion, 
has nothing really attractive about her, with 
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the exception of her feet, which are certainly 
remarkably small and well shaped. She 
walks well, too, I admit. The man who 
accompanies her has much more to recom- 
mend him to notice. But the epidemic of 
staring at her seems likely to prove fatal 
to him, for he has never taken his eyes 
from off her face all the time I have been 
watching them. Some good Samaritan really 
ought to warn him that, at least, he will get a 
stiff neck if he bends it so low, and keeps it 
in one position so long. Look, Captain Wyld- 

ish r' 

He turned, as if mechanically, at her com- 
mand, and saw Violet Vivien and Major 
Harcourt walking slowly past, and apparently 
engaged in a (conversation too absorbing to 
allow either of them to notice the scene 
around them. 

They formed a striking contrast to the 
surrounding idlers. She, with her sad calm 
face, moving gracefully by the side of Lionel 
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Harcourt, serenely unconscious of the admi- 
ration which she was exciting ; while he, with 
his grave protective bearing, seemed as though 
he were trying to shield her, if possible, from 
being seen by any save himself. As Stanley 
Wyldish beheld them, he marked all these 
details with an emotion which nearly mad- 
dened him. He knew that Violet was at the 
Harcourts'. Of this he had angrily assured 
himself, many times, even before his convic- 
tion was confirmed by the receipt of a note 
from her, telling of her arrival. 

This note contained her address, and 
therefore was calculated to remove one of 
his reasons for dissatisfaction. Unhappily^ 
however, it conveyed no expression of desire 
to see him, and it produced therefore no con- 
ciliating effect. This omission was sufficiently 
explained by the regimental direction which 
it bore, had he chosen to consider and under- 
stand it But he felt now that with all his 
anger he had but faintly realized what had 
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happened. He had never dreamed of seeing^ 
her thus. 

" Well, Captain Wyldish, how much longer 
am I to wait before you speak ?" ejaculated 
Inah DalHngcourt, impatiently. " No com- 
plexion, has she ?" and the radiant beauty 
glanced at him with conscious complacency, 
as she made her inquiry. 

" No — none — ^whatever." 

The three words were uttered by him 
separately and distinctly, with a pause be- 
tween each. 

" No — none — ^whatever !" cried her merry 
mocking voice, as it quickly repeated them. 
" Is that all you have to say. Captain Wyld- 
ish ? You, who are generally so critical 
and fastidious about beauty. You are not at 
all amusing this morning. I should have 
found my Cousin Nellie less slow." 

And Inah's red lips curled disdainfully, 
while her eyelids drooped with scorn. She 
had not heard the grating of his strong teeth 
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as they were firmly set against each other 
before he had spoken ; neither had she ob- 
served the fierce and sudden clenching of his 
hands, as though they were fastening with 
deadly grip upon the throat of an enemy in 
mortal strife. But, she felt instantly, as 
women always do feel, that she had ceased 
to engross the whole of his attention. Con- 
sequently she became restless, and proposed 
that they should join Mrs. Lennox and 
Nellie, who were only a few chairs from 
them. 

This suggestion roused him from the re- 
verie into which he had fallen. The fear of 
meeting those who had just passed awoke 
him from his lethargy. He, who had never 
yet quailed before the face of living creature, 
experienced now a cowardly dread of en- 
countering those two who had just passed by. 
He bent over the speaker, and whispered 
persuasively : 

" Do not go yet. Miss Dallingcourt I so 
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seldom have the opportunity of talking to 
you alone. I beg you ten thousand pardons 
for my absence of mind. I scarcely saw the 
lady whom you mentioned. A man passed 
by at the time, with whom I had a row some 
months ago, and it rekindled my vengeance 
to see him again. Will you accept my 
apology? Nothing but this would have 
prevented me from obeying your injunc- 
tions." 

He looked at the handsome face, which 
was turned towards him. It was even hand- 
somer than usual, with its betrayal of undis- 
guised pleasure at his words, and as he re- 
marked it, he continued recklessly : 

'* Do not go yet. Mrs. and Miss Lennox 
are perfectly comfortable and contented, I 
assure you ; and the morning is much too 
lovely to be spent indoors." 

Inah DalHngcourt gave signs of irresolu- 
tion, which he was quick to perceive, and 
following up his advantage, he continued : — 
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" I implore you not to be so cruel My 
existence is miserable enough, do not make 
it more so, but rather give it the happiness 
which you alone can bestow." 

It seemed to him that the words fell from 
his lips involuntarily, and that he had no 
power to stay them. The answer which 
awaited him, speedily revealed the mad folly 
of which he had been guilty. 

" Then you shall have no more misery to 
complain of. Now that you have told me 
this, I feel happier than I have been since 
you upbraided me so cruelly, long ago, 
for having stolen between you and your 
honour, in making you untrue to one whom you 
had vowed to love. You left Malta soon 
after that, and without seeing me again. I 
did not know who was the object of your 
adoration, but she must have been there also,, 
and my only consolation was the conjecture, 
that in leaving the place, you had left her 
also, and, therefore, had given us both up." 
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There was a change in the voice of Stanley 
Wyldish, as he said in reply : — 

" Those were my boyish days ; and my first 
love taught me my first lesson of the ease 
with which women can forget. I believe she 
was married shortly afterwards to a Spanish 
nobleman, but after all, I remembered her 
more tenderly than she did me, for I could 
not make up my mind to inquire particulars. 
In all probability she has been blissfully 
wandering with her husband through his 
orange groves ever since. Altogether, it was 
not flattering to my vanity, although it saved 
me from the pangs of remorse." 

A shadow of discontent swept over the 
countenance of the listener, as she answered 
reproachfully : — 

"You had none, then, for any one else. 

You had given us both up, you know '* 

and she finished the sentence with her 
^eyes. 

" There is nothing to be given up now," 
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murmured Stanley Wyldish hastily. " All to 
be gained" 

He had scarcely uttered this protestation, 
when Nellie Lennox joined them. There was 
a sort of tacitly acknowledged friendship 
between her and Stanley Wyldish, who 
admired her straightforward, unconventional 
manners, while he was amused with her 
fresh, animated remarks upon all that she 
noticed, and he often found himself holding 
long conversations with her, almost as con- 
fidentially as though he were her brother. 

"I am very sorry to interrupt you," she 
began upon this occasion, " but mamma in- 
sisted, so there was no help for it She 
wishes me to tell you, Inah, that she is ready 
to go home now. Are you not nearly baked,. 
Captain Wyldish ? We are all insane, I 
think, to waste our time looking at the same 
people morning after morning, and fancying 
ourselves amused by them. We have seen 
everybody so often now, that I declare I 
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begin to think those whom I at first con- 
sidered pretty, have grown quite ugly^ 
and the dresses, about which I once raved, 
are perfectly hideous. Mamma and I have 
been fortunate this morning, however, so I 
suppose I ought not to complain. We have 
seen one most charming-looking person 
dressed in black. I was dreadfully dis- 
appointed that she did not come back again. 
You cannot imagine how different she looked 
to all these gorgeously got-up people. I 
have done nothing but think of her sweet 
face ever since she passed. Did either of 
you see her ?" 

Stanley Wyldish made no reply, but Inah 
replied with animation, 

" Yes ; I saw her, and did my best to 
point her out to Captain Wyldish. She was 
not sufficiently attractive, however, to be 
honoured by a passing criticism from him, 
^nd I confess that I think he was wise, for I 
failed to discover anything beautiful about 
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her. Men are very like sheep, and as 
one stared at her, I suppose the rest thought 
it the right thing for them to do." 

Stanley Wyldish laughed when Inah 
finished speaking, and, as he laughed, hated 
himself for his apostasy in all things which con- 
-cemed Violet For a moment he repented, 
asking himself why he had not spoken to the 
woman whose interests had been left in his 
<Jiarge, and why he was almost forswearing 
all knowledge of her as he listened to this 
public discussion of her beauty, as though 
she were unknown to him. But the feeling 
of repentance lasted but for a moment The 
insanity of jealousy resumed its swgiy, as the 
suspicion recurred to him, that she had in- 
tentionally overthrown his assistance. 

There is a bitter, mocking laugh, to which 
it is, if possible, more painful to listen, than to 
the wail of woe : and with such an one Stanley 
Wyldish answered Inah Dallingcourt 

"It is fortunate,*' he said, " that I did not 
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form one of the flock. Had it been so, Miss 
Dallingcourt, I should have incurred your 
condemnation for want of individuality, while 
your cousin, I fear, would have had a de- 
cided majority against her opinion upon the 
charms of this fair lady, whom she admires 
so much." 

Step by step he was receding from his 
habitual custom of thought, with regard to 
Violet, and he stifled, as best he could, the 
warnings of his conscience and better judg- 
ment 

The party reached Mrs. Lennox as he 
concluded his remark, and there was little 
opportunity for conversation as he accom- 
panied the three ladies to their carriage. 

" Shall we see you to-night at Mrs. Beres- 
ford*s dance ?" asked Mrs. Lennox, as he was 
taking his leave. 

"Without doubt,** he replied; and he 
accompanied the answer with an expressive 
smile at Inah Dallingcourt 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

** Because things seen are mightier than things heard.** 

After the carriage, which contained Mrs. 
Lennox, her daughter, and Inah Dallingcourt, 
had disappeared, Stanley Wyldish paused for 
a few seconds, hfdf meditating a return to the 
park, and gazed towards the direction which 
Violet Vivien and Lionel Harcourt had taken. 
Then he impetuously strode in the opposite 
way. 

His better genius prompted him to follow 
them, and, if possible, to meet Violet, 
and thus gather from her some particulars 
of her present and future arrangements. 
He knew that it would be the right and 
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proper course to adopt ; but abandoning the 
•resolution, and again retrograding into the 
gloomy darkness of unjust doubt and ground- 
less annoyance, he turned impatiently away. 

Violet little dreamed that Stanley Wyldish 
liad seen her. She was not aware even that 
he was in town, and Lionel Harcourt had no 
inclination either to inquire for him, or to 
speak of him to her, being as ready as Inah 
Dallingcourt to make the most of any oppor- 
tunity that might arrive. Yet the desired 
victory was of a different character, since 
with Inah Dallingcourt the struggle was for a 
total surrender, while with Lionel Harcourt 
it was for a breach, which would admit him 
as an allied power. 

The unusual silence of Stanley Wyldish 
-caused Violet much astonishment 

Heretofore, he had shown himself so 
ready upon every emergency to give her his 
aid and sympathy, that she could not now 
understand his apparent indifference to such 
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important changes as must necessarily foUoir 
upon the marriage of Dorothy Swnmerlelgh, 
and her own absence from Greyford HalL She 
had no misgivings, however, with r^^ard to 
him. Her confidence and trust were abso- 
lute. The second note, therefore, which she 
sent to him, was despatched with the full 
belief that the knowledge of her safety would 
be a relief to him. When this, also, remained 
unanswered, she became anxious, although 
her anxiety was not for herself. That he 
could be thinking unkindly of her, or suppos- 
ing that she was unmindful of his goodness 
to her, was an impossibility too great for her 
to conceive. Besides which, she was ex- 
tremely sensitive upon the point of having 
already proved a severe tax upon his time and 
patience. She resolved, therefore, to wait 
patiently for the unravelling oi that wixich 
was at present shrouded in mystery. 

Not many hours after Stanley Wyldish 
strode fast and furiously from her whom his 
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perversity had made him determine to avoid, 
Nellie Lennox was enthusiastically admiring 
the toilette of Inah Dallingcourt for the 
dance, of which Mrs. Lennox had spoken, as 
they left the park. 

" How magnificent you look to-night, 
Inah," was her first exclamation upon gaining 
admittance to her cousin's room. " Perfectly 
bewildering," she went on, walking around 
Inah, and utterly regardless, in the warmth 
of her admiration, of her own elaborate attire. 
" Poor Captain Wyldish, and poor Captain 
Evans ! They are both doomed to be hope- 
lessly enslaved for ever, unless some interven- 
ing mercy keeps them at home this evening. 
Seriously, Inah, I never saw you looking 
better. You are really lovely. You will 
have to be careful, though, for you have a 
difficult pair to manage to-night Captain 
Evans will be furious, and transparently 
jealous ; Captain Wyldish lofty, and su- 
premely relinquishing. Oh ! I see it all, and 
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yourself txx> proud to bring the lofty one 
down, until it be too late. Take care, Inah, 
there is danger lurking somewhere. I do* 
not exactly know where, although I think 
that all is not right and smooth with Captaia 
Wyldish. Once away, you might as well 
think of tempting the swallow back when 
flying south, as to dream of re-capturing your 
tall Captain Wyldish if he again takes wing- 
So again I say, take care, Inah, and con- 
descend to listen to the warning of so small a 
personage as myself." 

Inah glanced affectionately at her warm- 
hearted little admirer. 

*' It is all right, dear," she replied, with a 
smile of satisfaction and a slight shrug of 
her white shoulders. " I have driven a team 
many times, and may safely be trusted with 
this pair, which you consider so danger- 
ous.*' 

" I have been told that it is quite as diffi- 
cult to manage a pair, perfectly, as anything 
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else," returned Nellie, "therefore look well 
about you, for I expect that you will find that 
one will do all the work, and the other, if 
you allow it, none at all. I should not like 
to undertake such a handful as this same 
Captain Stanley Wyldish, even if I were as 
beautiful as you, Inah," she rattled oa "He 
always looks to me like some big volcano, 
ready to send out fire at any moment. I half 
believe that there is some tremendous secret 
about him — some hidden mystery. He can- 
not surely have murdered any one, or done 
anything very desperate — shot a man in a 
duel, or horsewhipped one to death. Any- 
how, he is the most perplexing compound of 
frankness and reserve, devotion and negli- 
gence, that I ever, in my small experience, 
heard of — and yet one cannot help liking him ; 
he is so charming with it all." 

Inah listened complacently to Nellie's 
chattering, with the confidence which the 
conversation of the morning had inspired her. 
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She did not appear to be in so talkative a 
mood as Nellie, and she paused, meditatively, 
before she said : 

"Captain Wyldish would think rather 
more of himself than he does already, if he 
could have heard your burst of eloquence, 
Nellie. However, we must go now. The 
carriage was ordered for half-past ten, and 
we are already late. We have rather a long 
drive before us, but you must console your- 
self with the knowledge that you will have 
an opportunity, when it is over, to continue 
your scrutiny of the object of your solici- 
tude.'' 

The hope, however, proved to be a false 
one. Reception rooms and ball-room were 
alike crowded, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. 

The light which had beamed in the morn- 
ing was reflected in the lustre of Inah's 
beauty that night. It was a light which she 
deemed had grown steady at last, and which 
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this evening would strengthen and increase. 
But it had flared up with sudden brilliancy, 
and the absence of him, from whom it had 
come, seemed to portend that it had as sud- 
denly died out 

But whatever were Inah's misgivings, or 
whatever she endured, she was not one to 
play the part of a love-stricken, wobegone 
damsel. Therefore she added considerably 
to the perplexities of Nellie's speculations 
upon human nature, by preserving a radiantly 
animated appearance, and also by amusing 
herself as lightly and easily with the many, 
as though the missing one had no especial 
hold upon her. 

When they returned home, Inah told 
Nellie that she was too tired for conver- 
4sation, and, as Mrs. Lennox appeared to 
have forgotten that they expected to meet 
•Stanley Wyldish, his absence escaped dis- 
-cussion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

*^ Thou leanest o'er thine infant's couch' of pain.'' 

Before long, it became evident that the little 
May did not thrive in the heated atmosphere 
of London. She lost much of her playful- 
ness, and exhibited a fretfulness and languor 
so unusual, that the careful watchfulness of 
her mother took instant alarm. Fortunately 
for the peace of her kind heart, Mrs. Van- 
sittart had bidden adieu to Violet before the 
symptoms of this fresh anxiety had betrayed- 
themselves. 

Mrs. Harcourt and her husband tried 
every means in their power to alleviate that- 
which they considered an unnecessary terror,, 
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but their efforts were unavailing. They 
found it to be impossible to re-assure Violet 
or to persuade her to remain longer with 
them. Without allowing her fears to be al- 
layed, she summoned the best professional 
skill to her aid. When the opinion given was 
to the effect that the most beneficial treat- 
ment would consist in taking her little one 
back to her native air, she with feverish 
haste commenced arrangements for their re- 
turn to Greyford Hall. 

" There was no actual danger," the kind 
physician had said, " nothing absolutely 
wrong." But, as he repeated his injunction,, 
that no time should be lost in carrying the 
invalid back to the purer air of her home, 
he looked with an additional benevolent 
gravity at the young widbwed mother and 
her dangerously fair bright-eyed child. 

May bore the journey wonderfully well. 
Lord Marchmont was waiting in the avenue ta 
welcome them, while Mr. and Mrs. Matingley 
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were nearer the house. All had heard of the 
illness of May, and they had come, if need 
should arise, to make themselves service- 
able. Their repeated assertion that the in- 
valid looked much better than they had an- 
ticipated, considerably relieved Violet 

She had been so completely overwhelmed 
with nervous fears attendant upon this new 
trouble, and so anxious to reach home, that she 
had been unable to dwell, either upon the 
change in the conduct of Stanley Wyldish, or 
upon the fact, that she had not seen the lady, 
who had been recommended to her by a friend 
of Mrs. Harcourt, to fill the place of com- 
panion. 

By pre-arrangement, not many hours after 
she and May had reached Greyford Hall, Miss 
Firmstone also arrived. Strong-mindedness 
was stamped on every detail of her appearance, 
— on her ill-assorted dress, — her thick clumsy 
boots, and badly arranged hair. Her disdain- 
ful repudiation of all notion of fatigue, and 
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her hard matter-of-fact manner pointed to the 
same conclusion. 

The expression of dismay on the face of 
Violet as she received her was almost 
ludicrous, while Stevens announced her with 
a most decided dash of disapproval in his 
well-trained voice. 

" Oh dear," ejaculated Violet, when, after 
having done all that civility required, she re- 
joined Mrs. Matingley and May, in the privacy 
of her boudoir. " Oh dear !" she repeated 
disconsolately. " I wish you had been with 
me when Miss Firmstone arrived just now. 
I am sure she must be very good. Those 
sort of strong-minded looking people always 
are, I believe. I am afraid she will be too 
good, and that my little darling and myself 
will have to hide our diminished heads for 
very shame before her. She says, * that she 
is never tired, never ill, never requires any 
rest or r^reshment after a journey, and that 
she never touches afternoon tea. She likes 
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ivalking better than riding or driving, and 
cold weather better than warm/ What will 
she think of me, I wonder, with my dislike to 
discomfort, and the variety of my small self-in- 
dulgences ? And, dear Mrs. Matingley, do you 
suppose that she will always creak about in 
heavy boots as though she expected, even in 
the drawing-room, to find herself ankle deep 
in mud ?" 

Mrs. Matingley, good gentle soul, was not a 
little appalled at this description of the new 
comer; but she endeavoured to reconcile 
Violet, by suggesting that, at any rate, she 
would in all probability prove useful, and that 
it was not well to judge hastily, or by appear- 
•ances, since experience continually proved, 
that externals were not to be trusted as safe 
indicators of what a person really is. This 
reasoning was accepted by Violet, with a 
gentle smile of acquiescence, and all dis- 
turbing thoughts respecting Miss Firmstone 
were quickly forgotten, as she took May 
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•upon her lap, and began to caress her 
fondly. 

" Don't yer fret, ma'am, if you please," said 
*our old friend, Susan Carrington, who had a 
few days subsequently petitioned to see the 
"young ladies," as she persisted in calling 
Violet and May. " Children be soon down ; 
but they be soon up again. I've 'ad a deal 
of experience in their ways, basking your 
pardon, if you please, ma'am, and the fresh 
^r will soon put the roses on the darling's 
cheeks again, never you fear, ma'am." 

But the fresh air fanned softly the cheek of 
the little one, while loving anxious kisses, 
mingled with the dew of prayer, fell even 
yet more softly, and still the roses faded. 
Day by day they became of fainter hue until, 
•even faster, and more sadly than they were 
dying out from the face of the child, they were 
assuming an ashen whiteness upon that of 
the mother. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** Our passions always fatal counsel give.'' 

*• It is very good of you, Basil, old boy, to 
have taken the trouble to come down and 
look after me. But nothing can help me. 
I am the most unfortunate man out Things 
never go straight with me as they do with 
some fellows, but then I am such a fool. I 
wish I could leave the country to-morrow. 
I have bills out against me all over the place, 
and the harder I try to win money, die 
worse my abominable luck is/' and as he 
spoke, Stanley Wyldish paced the room 
impatiently. 

"Desperate remedies rarely succeed,'^ 
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•quiedy returned Basil Cranmore. " Dame 
Fortune is a worldling, and does not often 
help the necessitous ; and as for leaving the 
<:ountry, you are safest, you know, close to a 
kicking horse." 

" Safest, perhaps, Basil, but uncommonly 
uncomfortable. I would rather go to arm's 
length of it, and then thrash it^ to within an 
inch of its life. I hate half measures." 

Basil Cranmore laughed. " Kill or cure, 
•eh ! Wyldish. That is an old notion of 
yours which has cropped up again." 

" And a good many others with it, worse 
luck for me," Wyldish retorted, moodily. 
"Why on earth I ever took to 'letting go' that 
which^ while I was 'holding fast,' carried me 
through many a temptation, I cannot think. 
I only know that bad has become worse, ever 
since, and that I am disgusted with myself 
and everything around me." 

" Nonsense," answered Basil, " sit down, 
ai^d don't grow furious. Leave the past to 

VOL. I. 15 
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take care of itself, and make a better shot for 
the future." 

" Hang the future!" impatiently interrupted 
Stanley Wyldish. " Marry Inah Dalling- 
court in it, I suppose, which is the only 
probability I have been clever enough to 
weave into its prospects. I bolted from 
town, or I believe it would have been half 
done by this time." 

" Better to bolt altogether^ I should say, in 
spite of my former advice, than to marry in 
your present frame of mind. But it is 
absurd to keep talking of such alternatives. 
If what you have told me about Mrs. Vivien 
be true, upon my word and honour, I think 
that your first duty is to go and break the 
news to her yourself." 

Stanley Wyldish seated himself, and 
looked up attentively at Basil Cranmore, as 
he continued : — 

"Your money matters have been in as 
great a mess before, I suspect, and you have 
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pulled through it We can easily stave off 
the most pressing liabilities. Get leave for a 
week. It is all bosh about writing to advise 
her to consult Harcourt, and all that sort of 
thing. If she must be turned out of her 
house, surely you are the proper person to 
break the intelligence to her. You seem to 
me, to be behaving like a bi;ute, just when an 
awfully heavy blow is about to fall upon her 
— ^and only for some fancied provocation. 
Mrs. Vivien must naturally look to you for 
protection at such a time, left in your charge 
as she has been." 

" Look to me, indeed !" ^ repeated Stanley 
Wyldish derisively. "Why there are half 
a dozen at hand ready to succour her. Mrs. 
Vivien no longer requires my assistance, I 
assure you. She wanted to get rid of me^^ of 
course, or, at least, she would have written." 

Basil Cranmore was perplexed. Men are 
not so explicit with each other as women are. 
They do not love to hear, and to tell, as the 

15—2 
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softer sex do, every circumstance, no matter 

> 

how trifling, which may have brought about 
the desired, or the undesired, result The 
broad outline is enough for them, and, in this 
instance, it was sufficient to indicate that 
much mischief had not only already been 
done, but also that greater still might follow. 

Under any circumstances, Basil Cranmore 
strove to persuade his friend to go to Mrs. 
Vivien. He knew of that which was going 
on with Inah Dallingcourt, and of the unrest 
which it had brought He had, therefore, 
come to answer by his presence and argu- 
ment a letter which he had received from 
Stanley Wyldish. 

Their conversation was held in the room 
of an hotel, close by the quarters of Stanley 
Wyldish, and was pursued until long past 
midnight 

"Destroy that letter, old fellow, and try 
to come back to town with me to-^morrow, 
and then go down as fast as you can to 
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Mrs. Vivien," were Basil Cranmore's last 
words. 

And he won the day. Violet had been 
at home about a fortnight, when Stanley 
Wyldish arrived at Greyford Hall. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

'^Bat the silence was imbrdKo, and the stillness gave 
notoken.'' 

The hall door was opened by an under foot- 
man, whose face was strange to Stanley 
Wyldish, and who, with a look of stupid 
astonishment, together with some degree of 
hesitation, ushered him into the empty 
drawing-room. Although Basil Cranmore 
had succeeded in persuading him to convey 
the intelligence, which it was necessary to 
impart to Violet by speech rather than by 
letter, there was litde of softened feeling in 
his heart towards hen Long before the con- 
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versation which led to this result, Stanley 
Wyldish had been smarting under the un- 
worthy vexation which he had then betrayed. 
But his thoughts were too chaotic to allow 
him to define them with anything like dis- 
tinctness. 

The inlet of jealous anger had grown broad 
and deep. It had overspread the peace of by- 
gone days, and had hollowed out treacherous 
pitfalls for the present. 

There exists no circumstance, which a 
jealous nature will not distort and colour, 
until it harmonizes with the picture drawn by 
its distempered imagination. Jealousy is a 
suicidal passion to the happiness of the person 
who indulges in it, and a murderous one, 
most probably, to that of another. 

The poor benighted African, who prostrates 
himself before his God of thunder, and, with 
terrified supplication, implores that the raging 
storm may cease, has as little chance of being 
heard, as the voice of common sense amid 
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the din of contending emotions, which are 
raised by the whirlwind of jealousy. 

The sun of hallowed friendship, or, it may 
be, of passionate love, is suddenly obscured. 
The storm-cloud gathers in the horizon, and,, 
as it nears, increases in its sullen blackness. 
Ere long its vengeful mutterings are heard^ 
and at length its fury breaks forth, and 
devastates that which perchance cometh back 
to us " never more/' 

The demon of jealousy must be thrust back 
with mighty hand and holy spell, before it dries 
up the fountain of generosity within our souls,, 
or waves its enchanted scourge of miserable 
meanness over our judgment 

Stanley Wyldish was, even now, tottering 
under its grasp. He had shaped his course 
of action under its dominion. Swayed by 
its power, he had well-nigh renounced the 
trust reposed in him by Arundel Vivien^ 
while, deluded by its sophistry, he had foiled 
manacles, from which the furnace of time 
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would take long to release him. He had 
allowed a circumstance, so trifling in itself, 
that it did not contain reality enough to 
cast even a shadow, to grow, in the hot-bed 
of his shackled mind, until it became a 
wide -spreading luxuriance which sapped 
old influences and sheltered new preju- 
dices. 

Alas! so it is, too often. All that may 

have gone before, or that has proved the 
purity of those in whom our trust was vested, 
is blotted out by the plague-spot from which 
no deliverance is sought. The forms of suffer- 
ing which it creates are hydra-headed. Mad- 
dening with its fever at one time, crushing 
with its agony at another, it rankles so deeply 
with some, that it cannot be probed, while 
with others it spreads over the fair surface of 
life until naught escapes it 

Its venomous fangs caused our hero to 
plunge headlong into the seething billows of 
temptation, and to leap into their dangerous 
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depths^ rather than seek for the heaKng power 
of explanation. His former devotion to Violet 
was exchanged for a fierce self-sacrifice, which 
falsely deemed it heroism, not only to 
separate himself from her, but to do so with- 
out protest 

And more. There dwelt a secret in his 
soul — 2l secret which added a double lash to 
the rod under which he suffered, but would 
not bend. 

Hitherto, the fear of inflicting pain upon 
the gentle nature of Violet had exercised a 
strong power over Stanley Wyldish. 

He discarded this fear now, and argued to 
himself that he, and his actions, were alike 
unimportant to her. Therefore, with the in- 
telligence, which he was about to impart — 
that she must leave Greyford Hall — ^he deter- 
mined to add a revelation which concerned 
himself 

With this resolve he arrived, when, forget- 
ting that he was unlooked-for, the very for- 
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mality with which he was ushered into the 
<irawing-room, afforded fresh food for his 
annoyance. 

" Done on purpose, I suppose, to show me 
my present footing in the house," he said 
Xo himself 

" Scarcely necessary," he continued, " from 
one for whom I have worked my best and 
hardest. She is happier now, I suppose, and 
taken up with new friends, while I am thrown 
to the winds." 

Notwithstanding the passionate nature of 
his soliloquy, however, the silence and the 
loneliness were becoming oppressive to him. 
" Had the servant failed to announce him ?" 
he wondered, " or, could Violet be out ?" 

He glanced from the window, with the 
hope that he might see her returning from a 
ramble in the park or garden. Then he 
walked across the room, and entered the 
verandah. There, all looked bright and care- 
fully tended. Its arrangements were as 
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luxurious, and the flowers as lovely, as usual ; 
but, somehow, the traces of the presence qI[ 
Violet were wanting. 

In the drawing-room this was more for- 
cibly apparent The piano was shut, and the 
music was piled away ; her work-basket was 
covered ; there was no footstool before her ap- 
propriated comer on the sofa, and no scattered 
books. Stanley Wyldish looked anxiously at 
the prim, cold formality of everything which 
met his eye. A chill crept gradually over 
him, which he tried in vain to shake ofL 
"What could be die matter? Where was 
Bon-bon ?" he asked himself, with a desperate 
effort for composure. 

Again and again his heart throbbed quickly 
with the fancy that he heard the rustle of 
Violet's dress, or the pattering of the approach- 
ing footsteps of litde May. More than once 
he turned eagerly towards the door, while 
an anxious longing in his eyes usurped the 
place of coldness. But the mistaken sounds 
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died away, and his solitude remained un- 
"broken. 

By-and-by, his breath came thick and fast, 
as the terrible idea darted into his mind that, 
perhaps Violet was ill. The thought ren- 
dered his position unendurable. 

" It can hardly be," he mused. " 111 news 
invariably travels quickly, and, after all, it is 
not so very long since I wrote to her. She 
has other visitors, perhaps, or is engaged 
with May." 

He took a periodical from its place, and 
turned over the leaves, which he found to be 
uncut As the crawling of a spider on the 
wall is sometimes sufficient to alarm the ex- 
cited ear of an anxious listener, so, in like 
manner, these unread pages increased his 
fears. 

" Could Violet have gone from home again, 

of the servant have foigotten that he was 

there ?" 

He looked at his watch as he thought this, 
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•^ ■ _ _ _ 

and discovered that, despite his impatience, a 
longer time had elapsed than he supposed. 
For some time he gazed at the hands as 
they pointed to the fleeting minutes. At 
length he rose, and ventured to ring the bell. 
The summons remained unanswered. 

When, daylight is around us, there is some- 
thing appalling in utter and intense silence \. 
and that which now reigned over Greyford 
Hall was so unusual, that Stanley Wyldish 
felt as though he were the only breathing 
creature therein. He bore a stout heart with- 
in his breast, but a presentiment of evil curdled 
the blood in his veins. 

The suspense of this long waiting became,, 
at last, more than he could bear. 

Opening the door he looked across the 
spacious hall. There was no one to be seen. 
— not a sound to be heard. He was grow- 
ing desperate with anxiety, but why he 
scarcely knew. 

" Violet," he murmured in his terror, and 
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then rushed up the broad staircase to her 
boudoir door. 

There he paused and listened breathlessly. 

Nothing broke the stilness save the faint 
chirp of a distant bird in some far-off 
tree. 

" Violet," again he murmured, as he 
knocked softly. 

The door yielded to his touch. Too miser- 
ably anxious for ceremony, he entered the 
apartment in which the portiere was drawn 
back, and the door leading into the other 
room thrown open. 

At first his bewildered eye failed to com-* 
prehend the scene before him. A group of 
frightened weeping domestics were huddled 
together. 

He vaguely noticed their blanched faces, 
as they looked towards him, and the chill 
of anxiety which he had endured, froze into 
an icy despair as he beheld, stretched on a 
bed, in the marble coldness of death, the 
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little May, and by her side, with one arm 
thrown around her, Violet, as still, and ap- 
parently as lifeless, as her child. 

Susanne, blinded by tears, was applying 
what restoratives she could. Perceiving 
Stanley Wyldish, she approached him, and 
sobbed hoarsely : 

" Dead, sir, — Miss May, — quite, suddenly. 
Miss Firmstone has gone for Mrs. Matingley, 
and Stevens to send a telegram for you. 
My mistress, sir, — ^for pity's sake lift her away 
— I have tried, but cannot move her." 

Once before, as Stanley Wyldish had stood 
in that same chamber, he had seen the dim 
light fall softly over the face of one just gone 
from earth. 

Once before he had gently lifted the same 
sorrow-stricken, insensible, being, whom Su- 
sanne now implored him to move, from the 
dead form of a fondly loved one. 

For a second he bent his knee reverendy 
by the couch upon which rested the body 
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from which the young and pure spirit of May 
had so recently flown ; and then he steadied 
his trembling arm, and removed the mother 
from her lifeless little one. He carried her 
gently to a sofa in the adjoining room, and 
left her to the care of Mrs. Matingley and 
Miss Firmstone. 

Where, now, were all the false and un- 
founded suspicions, in which he had so 
closely wrapped his better nature. Gone! 
with a self-reproach, second only in the 
intensity of its pain to that of their imagined 
reality. 

That night there gleamed, until daybreak, 
lights from the windows of two rooms in 
Greyford Hall. In both thambers there 
were solitary watchers'— in both were lonely 
mourners wrestling with the sorrow of the 
hours. From the agonized heart of the 
kneeling figure of one, there ro*e up the in- 
cense of prayer and faith, as she cried to 
Him, thfough Whom, even in that d3U"k hour, 
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she felt herself to be not all alone. Long 
were her clasped hands uplifted in earnest 
supplication, while from time to time, with 
faltering steps, she crept to gaze upon the 
closed eyes and rigid figure of the treasure^ 
which had been lent to her for so short a 
time. At length her delicate frame could 
bear no more, and, as daylight dawned, God 
sent her sleep. 

But from where the other lights shone out 
in the gloomy exterior of the house, there 
ascended the cry of a strong man, who wildly 
heaped curses and reproaches upon himself. 
The bright stars twinkled in the heavens as 
the hours glided away, and the night-breeze 
played gently against the window panes ; but 
he still sat on, with folded arms and moody 
brow. 

"My darling,*' were the words which at 
last rang through the silent room, "and I 
would have heaped another misery upon you 
in that cruel letter of mine, but for Cranmore. 
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You are suffering — and I may not go to 
you. 

" *Woe to the traitor who breaks a promise/ 
you told me long ago — ^woe, indeed. The 
curse of a sullied faith is on me, — I may 
not tell you of my love." 

The sentences were incoherent, but they 
spoke of the sorrowful longing, the bitter 
awakening, and passionate love, which were 
filling the heart and soul of Stanley Wyld- 
ish. 

Daylight came, but no slumber to him. 
With the first faint streak of dawn he passed 
stealthily from the house. 

The glistening dewdrops fell unnoticed 
under his impatient footstep, but as the cool 
morning air swept over his uncovered head, 
and refreshed his weary eyes, new resolution 
and courage arose within him. With revived 
strength he sought to smite 

"—the chord of self,-" 
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that so he might prove a comforter to Violet 
in the time which was coming for them both. 

The litde May was buried, and another name 
would soon be carved on the surface of the 
marble, which marked the resting-place of 
Arundel Vivien. 

Violet had now no baby ear in whidi to 
whisper of papa, and papa's home. 

The tramp of slowly moving horses' feet 
and the heavy rumble of carriages had ceased 
in the avenue which led to Greyford Hall, 
and all that appertains to that dire state, 
considered necessary for the transmission of 
an idolized form from its home of life, to its 
home of death, was over. 

None had seen Violet since she laid her 
wreath of lilies upon the coffin, which hid her 
sweet May blossom from her gaze. 

Stanley Wyldish hovered anxiously near 
her boudoir door — ^mourning bitterly all the 
while, for Violet, for little May, for Arundel,, 
and for himself. 
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" Has Mrs. Vivien eaten anything," he in- 
quired of Mrs. Matingley, who was the first 
person to issue from the room. 

" Nothing. I cannot persuade her to 
do so," she replied, her anxiety nearly 
equalling his own. 

" May I bring her this morsel and try if 
it will tempt her ?" he continued. 

** Do," she answered sadly, " it is growing 
late, and until now, she has partaken of no- 
thing to sustain her." 

" You must eat this, Mrs. Vivien," he com- 
menced, when Mrs. Matingley had conducted 
him to her side. " I must insist," he went on 
with a faint attempt at raillery in his voice. 

Violet looked listlessly at him. There were 
no tears in her sadly strained eyes, and her 
colourless face was calm, as though she had 
nerved herself for endurance. 

It was more agonizing for him than he 
had imagined, to see her thus. He longed 
to take her in his arms, and shelter her from 
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some of the keenness of the blast of grief 
now beating around her. It was so hard 
to keep back the love, which pity was increas- 
ing every instant 

But, unconsciously, she helped him to pre- 
serve his self-command. She was so far away 
from him in spirit, as she sat there pale and 
still, and so unconscious in her suffering of 
everything around her, that the sacredness of 
her sorrow stole insensibly over, and calmed 
him. 

He endeavoured to persuade her to con- 
sent to take some rest and nourishment. 
At last, he pleaded, " If you do not eat some- 
thing, you will die." 

She raised her wan face, while an eager 
ray of hope lighted her eyes, heavy with sor- 
row, as she said : " Then I should see Arun- 
del and May.'* 

The hand of Stanley Wyldish, which 
still held the proffered nourishment before 
her, shook violently as he replied, with. 
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as much calmness as . he could : " Yes ! yes ! 
but now, you know, they would like you to 
keep strong and well." 

And then, tried as he had been, through- 
out the day, by the variety of conflicting 
emotions which possessed him, he could 
no longer trust himself in her presence. 



Staso^et Wtudish vas findrng dse sdiool of 
advexsity to be; in very U\i\\ a lard coc — 
The lessoos of palieDoe; viiich die fgm r i ' t'ilii^ 
week brought him, were ewmliaTly severe to 
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a poflkm of time as be possS^Iy coosld under 
the loof of Gfeyfofd Hall ; bat while there; 
with all Us strength of limb and foree 
of win, he was ooostrained to sit still and 
do nothing^. The inactioQ was a sate trial to 
him. There was little i^ariatiofi in the <laily 
foufine. Sometimes Vicdet was aUe to see 
him £3r a shoct time towards evening, bat stOI 
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t)ftener he had no interview with her at all. 
There was a sad hush pervading every part of 
the house. The baby voice was missing, and, 
at times, the melancholy was almost insup- 
portable to him. 

Mrs. Matingley had temporarily taken up 
lier abode at Greyford Hall. But to 
Stanley Wyldish, in his agitated frame of 
mind, her society was scarcely less irksome 
than solitude. On the other hand, he regarded 
Miss Firmstone with a stolid curiosity, as if 
some newly discovered specimen of animal 
<:reation had been unexpectedly brought be- 
fore his notice. 

Julia Firmstone was rigid and uncom- 
promising in the discharge of her duties. She 
was the daughter of a stock-broker, who had 
once been wealthy, and she had passed her 
youth in one of the would-be aristocratic 
suburbs of London. 

The reputed wealth of her father, to- 
gether with their pink and white cheeks, 
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and second-rate fashionable airs, had gained 
husbands for her sisters after their own desire 
and standing, and they were now mistresses 
of establishments fashioned after the pattern of 
their paternal home, which they had quitted. 

Long before her girlhood had passed, and 
her father's wealth had vanished, Julia Firm- 
stone had been sagacious enough to discover^ 
that the pretentious habits of her family were 
alien to those of real refinement and gentle 
birth. She had realized that the overbearing 
sufficiency, which is the offspring of vacant 
minds, and of an undue estimation of pounds, 
shillings and pence, and which is nurtured 
by the possession of a badly appointed car- 
riage, a gaudily furnished house, and modem 
plate, kept them, as far as one pole is from 
the other, from the society which they aped^ 
while it only served as a subject for diversion 
to many in their own social scale, not like- 
minded with themselves. 

After Mr. Firmstone's means had become 
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reduced, she supported herself, preferring 
independence to a sojourn with either of 
her married sisters. 

She prided herself upon the moral courage 
which had instigated this mode of life to her, 
while the experience which she drew from it 
considerably flattered the clear-sightedness of 
her former judgment 

Poor Julia Firmstone ! To be ever on the 
defensive, armed at every point against all 
surroundings, does not, it would seem, en~ 
hance the beauty of feminine virtues. Her 
early dread, of assuming with her relatives 
an appearance of more importance than was 
her due, her, fear now of being underrated had 
produced a harshness of manner by no means 
attractive. 

Many more grievous defects than hers are 
mended, if not cured, by fellow-feeling and 
gentle influences ; but the exterior which she 
presented was too cold and self-sustained to 
invite either. 
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She was a totally novel illustration of her 
sex to Stanley Wyldish, and one which, at 
any other time, would have afforded him 
considerable amusement. It was not often 
that he entered into conversation with her. 
Whenever he did, he became conscious that 
she had somehow grazed his sensitiveness 
with a sort of mental brick-dust, which was 
by no means agreeable. 

The application, however, was skilfully, arid 
apparently unintentionally, inserted into the 
pores of his self-consciousness. In fact, Julia 
Firmstone, by the activity of her mind and 
body, rubbed up all with whom she came in 
contact 

It had not been thought advisable to 
withhold from her the knowledge of the 
additional trial which, sooner or later, must 
be revealed to Violet Indeed, it would have 
been difficult to do so any longer, since the 
unpleasant task of retrenchment had at length 
to be commenced without loss of time. Each 
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one, as it was made, was an especial anxiety 
to Stanley Wyldish. He dreaded so much 
the questionings which might arise from 
Violet 

Hitherto, she had acquiesced in his sugges- 
tions with little or no expression of interest 
Now, however, the difficult task of disposing 
of the inmates of the stable, without arous- 
ing her to a full sense of that which was im- 
pending, was before him. 

In despair, he was one day driven to the 
forlorn hope of appealing to Julia Firmstone, 
hoping that, even from her, he might gain 
some helpful advice. 

He longed for Mrs. Vansittart at every turn> 
with her loving heart and quick suggestive 
tact 

The result of his consultation was a 
signal failure. She continued her needle- 
work with unabated industry, while he 
addressed her, without pausing either to 
look at him, or to betray an interest in her 
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employment, by any of those affectionate pats, 
coaxing smoothings, and examinations, which 
ordinarily vary the monotony of busy fingers 
similarly employed, and make us love to 
watch them. 

She evidently took a stem view of the laws 
of progression, and allowed her needle no 
pleasant loiterings by the way. 

She retained the erect position of her 
angular figure, while her stiff morning dress 
crackled in its folds, as each stitch was left 
with precision in its destined place. 

"You had better tell Mrs. Vivien the 
truth plainly," she jerked out, in reply, 
when Stanley Wyldish had imparted his 
perplexity to her. " She will understand that 
the carriages and horses can be sold better 
under your superintendence than when you 
are away. It is necessary, therefore it must 
be done. Disagreeable things cannot be 
made agreeable, and the more disagreeable 
vthey are, the more right they generally are, 
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and consequently I think the better for 
people. I have a contempt for those weak- 
minded individuals, who take chloroform to 
avoid feeling the pain of having their teeth 
extracted, and who have their pills silvered, 
that they may not taste what they hope will 
do them good." 

Stanley Wyldish made no more attempts 
at fraternization with the holder of a creed so 
foreign to himself, and he shuddered at the 
thought of Violet coming into contact with 
her, as one shudders at the thought of a little 
child being exposed to hard words and cruel 
blows. 

The death of little May, and the terrible 
circumstances of his arrival, so different from 
all that his imagination had conceived, in- 
duced a revulsion of feeling in him easy to 
be understood. 

He could scarcely believe that, only so 
short a while back, he had proposed to him- 
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self to keep aloof from Violet, at the time 
of her departure from her home. 

The retrospection which he had forced 
from himself on former occasions was too 
heavily laden now to be driven back. 

It stood out defiantly and would not be 
repulsed. 

He was very wretched. All are so who, 
in " letting go" that which they know to be 
right, endeavour to compromise the distance 
between its barriers and the wide expanse of 
wrong, ot who, in " holding fast" that which 
their conscience condemns, would efface the 
boundary line which separates evil from all 
that is true and pure. He looked mourn- 
fully and with sore contempt upon the 
miserable wreck which he had made of his 
resolution, but there was no recklessness in 
his self-dissatisfaction. 

The fair glittering sails which had flaunted 
so gaily and proudly once, drooped heavily 
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now, and Stanley Wyldish looked vainly for 
a beacon whereby to steer his course. 

The world of his happiness circled around 
Violet ; but, enshrined as she was upon the 
loftiest pinnacle of his purest love, he knew 
not how to hope to share that world with 
her. 

Therefore, he grappled manfully for self- 
command to abide by the consequences of his 
folly, and to encompass her with the devotion 
of an untold love. 

Everything around him, as he passed the 
lonely hours, seemed to bear a glance of 
reproach. 

The voice and footstep of Arundel would 
still seem to linger amid the silent rooms, 
and Violet to hover at her husband's side, 
with gay and happy laughter, while he was 
once again their guest, full of high resolu- 
tions and plans for a better and more useful 
life. 

They had been so active, bright, and 

VOL. I. 17 
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healthy in their goodness, that their influence 
was of little wonder. 

He recalled his many light-hearted comings 
to and fro, with the ever- ready welcome which 
awaited him; and, in his self-abasement, it 
almost appeared to him that he had failed in 
faithfulness to the trust reposed in him by his 
friend. 

It was not so, in fact — that he well knew* 
He remembered with thankfulness that^ 
through all his passionate misconception, his 
energy had never slackened in its attempts to 
avert the stroke which was about to fall upon 
Violet ; but he could not forgive himself for 
the silence which had prevented him from 
being made acquainted with the illness of 
May, and which had consequently kept him 
in ignorance until it was too late. 

The hours and days slipped away, while 
he dreaded, but yet longed, to make the sad 
revelation to Violet 

At last it was oven She listened atten- 
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lively, and with perfect composure, to the 
few sentences which he could only with diffi- 
culty articulate, while her calmness astonished 
him. 

Happily, there are not many among us 
who know, by sad experience, how the na- 
ture of one grief may be so crushing, that, 
having uprooted all our joy, and turned 
into sorrow the very current of our lives, 
it swallows up and absorbs all lesser 
ones. 

Even Stanley Wyldish, with all his tender- 
ness for Violet, failed to understand this. 

The terrible loss of her husband and child, 
around whom her deepest affections were en-.- 
twined, engrossed her so completely that the 
intelligence with regard to that of property, 
house, and land fell lightly upon her ear. 

There was more scope for activity, now 
that this sad removal could be openly spoken 
of. Violet had seen Lord Marchmont, and 
had acquiesced in the desire of Lady March- 

17 — 2 
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moat that she should go first to them, after 
leaving Greyford Hall. 

The ordeal was becoming fiercer and 
fiercer for Stanley Wyldbh. 

Each day, Violet and he dismantled some 
home-comer, too dearly-loved for stranger 
hands to touch or occupy. A strength, on 
which he had not learned to rest, upheld 
Violet, but the patient, weary sadness of her 
every movement overwhelmed him with griefl 

He guarded her as much as possible from 
the many painful leavetakings, which were 
solicited by rich and poor ; but instances of 
the latter he often found to be unavoid- 
able. 

^' I think Arundel would wish it,'" was her 

* 

touching plaint of entreaty. 

Susan Carrington, therefore, with her hus- 
band, and many another, shook her thin, 
white hand respectfully, and, with tears in 
their honest eyes, left, praying that she might 
soon be restored to them again* 
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Violet Vivien saw only in Stanley Wyldish 
the friend whom her husband had loved and 
trusted beyond all others. 

She recognized in him one who had 
taken care of her, and of her little May, in 
their need, and who would now protect her 
in her still greater adversity. 

She knew nothing of the suffering which 
had crept over him — nothing of his recent 
bitterness and jealousy. All his unfounded 
anger, together with his present penitence, 
were unknown to her. There was no trace 
of suspicion in her mind that aught of 
speck or flaw could be found in any action 
of his. 

The conflict, which had lately raged over 
him with such violence, had left her un- 
touched, and it followed quite naturally to her, 
from his former kindness, that he should be 
with her, to aid her, at a time like the 
present 

The last day of her residence in her old 
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home was nearly over. Stanley Wyldish, 
leaving his solitary dinner untouched, sat 
alone. Lord Marchmont had been with him 
for some hours during the day, but he had 
preferred to be left to himself in the evening. 

There is something inexpressibly forlorn 
and dreary in the aspect of a house, when it 
is prepared for the departure of those who 
have thrown over it the charm of their 
presence, and who have consecrated it to us 
by their influence. 

In this particular instance, the arrange- 
ments which were now completed were in- 
tensely painful to Stanley Wyldish. Our 
capabilities, however, for experiencing emo- 
tions, of whatever kind, are finite. They 
jostle together and wrestle over us, but that 
which is dearest to us, and the deepest set in 
our hearts, will assume the sway. We may 
strive to gather up more sugar-plums than 
our hands can hold, but we are forced to 
scatter even as we gather. 
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In like manner as one delight flows into 
our bosoms and becomes supreme, a former 
rapture floats away. So with grief. 

Violet, as we know, calmly listened in the 
woe of her bereavements to the information 
that further desolation awaited her, and now 
Stanley Wyldish lost sight of the outward 
tokens of sorrow past, and of sorrow to come, 
in his distress at the thought of how soon he 
would be far from Violet. 

Greyford Hall was shortly to pass into 
other hands. Merriment and laughter would 
doubtless, ere long, resound again within its 
walls, and happy busy life succeed to the 
sadness and stillness which had brooded over 
It of late. 

There is an awe, mingled with dread, cast 
over our misery by the word last. The fair 
girl who is to be made a bride on the morrow, 
although her heart be dancing in the light of 
another's love, trembles, and her young cheek 
pales, with the thought that the last day to 
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be passed by her in the home of her child- 
hood is gliding away. 

The last kiss — the last glimpse of those 
we love — the last kindly word — each and all 
consummate their agony by those four letters. 
Heart and brain are numbed by them to the 
consciousness of all else, and this last evening 
clamorously asserted its sorrow over Stanley 
Wyldish. 

Throughout the day the gloom of the 
weather had been in unison with his feelings. 
Heavy thunder had continued almost incess- 
antly~-now rolling far away and moaning in 
the distance, as though its fury were expend- 
ing itself in dying groans, and then crashing 
overhead with deafening peals. 

But as he looked forth at eve upon the 
familiar landscape around him, the thunder 
had ceased its roar, the wind had ceased its 
wailing, and the rain from its deluging 
torrents. 

He wandered moodily from room to room^ 
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and then passed to the verandah. The hour 
was rapidly approaching when he must re- 
linquish Violet to the charge of Lady March- 
mont, and the anguish of the coming parting 
fr6m her completely unnerved him. 

The motives which, hitherto, had been 
powerful enough to enforce his silence, so 
gave way before the fear of separation, that 
he was ready, in his wretchedness, to consider 
they had been overstrained. 

The baying of the dogs belonging to the 
place, more than once disturbed his reverie, 
but upon inquiry, there appeared to be no 
cause for their restlessness. Nevertheless, 
a stealthy footstep was moving amid the 
shrubbery close by. 

The shadows of evening deepened, and the 
face of nature gradually darkened, but before 
surrounding objects became invisible, a tall 
figure stole from under the cedar-tree, which 
has been already described, and keeping 
within the shadow of the house, moved past 
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It, and paused before the end of the verandah. 
Looking cautiously in, a half-audibly mut- 
tered execration betrayed that the presence of 
Stanley Wyldish had been detected. 

An exotic in profuse bloom which covered * 
the glass^ completely screened the form of 
the intruder from the possibility of being 
observed from within. 

But although thus hidden, the hate which 
a pair of keen piercing eyes levelled at 
Stanley Wyldish from between the flowers of 
the plant, had power to arouse him from his 
meditation. Glancing up quickly, with an 
unaccountable sensation of uneasiness, he en- 
countered their cold glitter. 

He strode hastily across the verandah, and 
the fair blossoms fell in showers, as he 
hurriedly pushed them aside. But swiftly as 
he had moved to where they rested, the 
rapidity with which the figure had glided 
away was even swifter. 

There was nothing to be seen. The glass 
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doors were locked as well as closed, and 
resisted his impatient attempt to open them. 
With an angry exclamation at his eager 
haste being thus foiled, he turned away, and 
throwing up one of the windows in the 
adjacent drawing-room, sprang from it. It 
was a few feet only from the ground, and he 
gained the open air without further loss of 
time. But his promptitude was unavailing, 
and after searching for some time, he returned 
to the house. 

The event had considerably disturbed him. 
However, he determined to mention it neither 

« 

to Mrs. Matingley and Miss Firmstone, nor to 
the servants, in case an alarm should be 
raised which might reach Violet. He re- 
sumed his former position, therefore, without 
communicating the occurrence to any one. 

But in spite of his endeavour to shake off 
their impression, the eyes haunted him, until 
each plant appeared imbued with life, and 
myriads of hideous, stony faces to be glaring 
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at him. He felt as if an actual transforma- 
tion scene was going on around him, and 
himself to be the victim of some horrible en- 
chantment. 

Resolved to keep his watch, however, he 
again left the house, and whistling an old and 
faithful bull-terrier of his own to his side, re- 
turned with him, and re-seated himself. The 
dog crouched by the side of his master, and 
i^ith this companionship, Stanley Wyldish 
established himself on guard. 

But, before long, the sound of a light footstep 
sent the blood surging through his veins with 
the wild hope that it might be Violet It was 
only Susanne, however, who was seeking for 
him. 

"Will you kindly come to Mrs. Vivien, 
sir T she asked. " She is crying so violently, 
that we do not know what to . do for her. 
She has been sobbing ever since she put 
away Miss May's garden hat It was left by 
mistake in the side hall, and unfortunately 
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she noticed the ribbon, and asked for it 
immediately." 

He needed no further entreaty. Before 
Susanne had finished speaking, he was 
hastening to Violet. 
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